
The Japanese woman — patient 
accepter, tender companion, 
wellspring of love „ . , the most 
feminine woman in the world. 


^ “No man could comprehend women until 
he had known the women of Japan. As I 
could never have known even the outlines 
of love had I not lived in a little house where 
I sometimes drew back the covers of my bed 
upon the floor to see there the slim golden ; 
body of the perpetual woman. - y 

^ “I now understood why ten thousand Amer-r 
ican soldiers had braved the fury of their coni- ; 
manders and their country to marry such 
women. I understood why perhaps half a 
million American men had wandered down 
the narrow alleys to find the little houses 
and the ereat love." 
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To Mark 




CHAPLAIN FEENEY: "It’s your duty 
as well as mine to prevent such a 
marriage.” 

On April 4, 1952, 1 shot do^vn my sixth and seventh MIGs. 
It happened up near the Yalu River and when I returned 
to base at J-10 I was excited. The Air Force doctor ioolc 
one look at me and said, “Graver, you’ve had it” 

Boy, they were sweet words. They meant I was through 
flying for a while. But since Tm a West Point man I felt 
obligated to appear eager before .tlie flight surgeon who 
had been called back from civilian life, potbelly and alL 
So I frowned and said, “No thin g wrong with me. Doc. 
A bottle of beer’ll fix me up.” 

“That's the doc agreed. 

He had taken my eagerness seriously and for a minute 
I felt a little sick inside. I didn’t want to fly any more. 
Not just then. I wanted to appear rough and ready but 
I also wanted some solid chairbome duty. 

But the doc was smart He laughed and said, “Don’t 
turn pale. Graver. I was only kidding. I never take this 
hero stuff seriously.” 

I relaxed and said, “Thanks. I could use some Korean 
sleep.” 

“It’s even better than that” Doc said, putting away his 
stethoscope. “You’re going back to Japanl” 

From ^e way he said diis you knew he thought Japan 
was paradise, but Td been through the place and it never 
impressed me much. Dirty streets, lirtle paper houses, 
squat men and fat round women, I had never xmder- 
stood why some Air Force people got so steamed up 
about Japan. 

I said, “If you go for Japan, I suppose it’s good news. 
Td just as soon rest up right here at J-10.” 

Doc said, “You mean you never tangled with any 
those beautiful Japanese dolls at Tachikawa?” 
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never qwke to anyone except about trouble t sfobced’ 
short and asked, “Kelly again?” 

“Yes,” he _said almost sorrowfully. “Kelly.” • 

I waited on the gravel path while he picked his way 
across the brown Korean mud. J-10 was almost all mud.- 
When he joined me I asked, “\^diat’s he been up to now, 
Padrer 

“This time it’s serious,” he said sorrowfully. He led me 
to his tent, a beat-up affair with Bibles, crucifixes and the 
special silver gadgets for conducting Jewish ceremonies. 
“Kelly face another court-martial^ I asked. 

“Worse. He’s appealed to his Congressman.” 
rd always been disgusted with enlisted men who write 
letters to Congressmen. The Air Force had a sensible and 
just way to l^dle any problem. Congressmen weren’t 
needed. So I asked, “WTiy don’t you advise the colonel to 
throw this guy out of the service?” 

“Under the new rules . . 

The new rulesl I was always forgetting the new rules. 
Starting in 1945 a lot of soft-headed do-gooders in Wash- 
ington had revised the basic rules for military conduct 
and as a result you now saw enlisted men writing to 
Congressmen. I had always agreed with my father. Knock 
such stoops on the head and throw them in jail. Then the 
do-gooders could really sob. 

“So under the new rules, what happens?” I asked. 

“So Kelly gets his way. He goes back to Japan. 
“Ridiculous,” I said. “The Air Force is becoming a kin- 
dergarten.” , 

“And when he gets back to Japan, he marries the 
This was too much. I sat down in one of the pames 
rickety chairs and asked, “You mean that in q)ite of all 
you and the colonel have said to this kid he still gets 
permission to many the girl?” 

“That’s ri^t” . i. t 

“Why doesn’t somebody bust him in the headr 
“That’s no solution. I want you to talk 'vith 
“Nothing more I can say.” 

“Does the boy realize that if he marries this J"- 
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trouble I would pat my wallet for luck, because Eil^n 
Webster had been good news for me ever since that'spe- 
cial week-end I met her in San Antonio. 

Chaplain Feeney said, “If the opportunity presents 
itself, show Kelly your girl’s picture. Let him remember 
what a fine American girl looks hke.” 

I said, “Fm not selling anything.” 

The padre was a smart man. “Who asked you to?” he 
said, “l^en he says he’s determined to get married tell 
him you imderstand. TeU him you’ve seen some really 
wonderful Japanese girls.” 

“Trouble is. Padre, I haven’t. The/re aU so dumpy and 
round-faced. How can our men — good average guys — 
how can they marry these yellow girls? La ’45 1 was fight- 
ing the Japs. Now my men are marrying them.” 

•“I’ve never tmderstood it. Such marriages are doomed 
and it’s my job to prevent them.” 

“I agree.” 

“Then you’ll speak to Kelly?” 

“Woxildn’t it be simpler for the colonel just to order 
him not to get married?” I asked. 

Chaplain Feeney laughed. “Some things can’t be 
handled that way. We’ve investigated the girl Kelly wants 
to marry.. She’s not a prostitute. She’s not subversive. As 
a matter of fact, she got a good recommendation from 
our investigators. Used to work in a library. Kelly has 
a right to marry her.” 

'The word marry caught me strangely and I was swept 
back four years to a spring week-end in Texas when a 
gang of us left Randolph Field for a big time in San 
Antonio. We were walking down some stone steps to an 
open-air theater by the river that runs through the middle 
of Sm Antonio, when suddenly I saw this beautiful girl 
coming up. I did a double take and cried, “Aren’t you 
General Webster’s daughter?” And she gave me a daz- 
zling smile and said she was and I stood right there 
staring at her and asking, “Why didn’t you look Like this 
when you hved across from me in Fort Bragg?” and she 
said she d looked like t his but I had been too busy going 




JOE KELLY: ‘'C.l.’s married to Jap 
girls always look as if they knew a 
big important secret.” 

It was a curious day in Korea. Our air base at J-10 wasn’t 
what you’d call warm, but there was a shot of spring 
in the air and the ground was beginning to thaw and 
even Korea felt pretty much the way any part of the 
world feels in spring. I took a couple of good deep lung- 
fuls of air and walked down headquarters street, a dismal 
drag even with spring nibbling at its edges, and I said 
to myself, “Skip Kelly. Let him take care of himself.” 

I headed for my bunk, where there would be some 
beer and a poker game, but then I realized that Kelly 
had the hot dope on my orders, so I went into the squad- 
ron tent where I found this mutt sitting behind a hand- 
painted sign big enou^ for a general; aibman kelly. 

He was a runty kid in his teens. I was twenty-ei^t and 
everybody younger than that seemed immature, but 
Kelly really was. He’d never been to school but had a 
quick animal intelligence and a sort of gutter know-how. 
He’d come up throu^ a tough section of Chicago and 
had sandy hair and an up-with-your-dukes Irish face. 
He was against the world and against all officers in par- 
ticular. He had the weird record of haviug been promoted 
to corporal four times— and busted back each time. He 
was bitter and always in trouble and the last man in our 
outfit you would expect to get involved seriously with 
any girL 

He shoved my orders at me and said, “Pays to have 
friends.” 

I had been responsible for one of Kelly’s court-martials, 
but he had astonished me on the second by requesting 
me as his counsel. He respected no one, but he did like 
men who flew the jets. When he jammed the papers at 
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me t was going to haul him up again, but he grinned 
and said, "Hear you bagged two more today. 

"Boom, boom.” 

“How was it up there, Acer 

“Never gets easier.” , , , j . .j 

"You know what’s in your orders?^ he asked in a smue 
way that a gangster might use in asking about a pay-off. 

“Kobe,”Isaid,piddngthemup. 

"Yeah, but I mean how you happened to get th^r 

“Yve never discussed things like orders with enlisted 
men,” I said, turning for the door. 

Kelly was different He said, "What I mean is, did you 
know about General Webster writin' to the colonel?” 

It was infuriating. I wanted to bust this little twerp 
in the face but he kept me on the hook. I hesitated and 
said, “They’re friends.” 

"Sure, but these letters were about you.” 

"Me?" 

“Yeah, General Webster started all his orders, ‘Of 
course I don’t intend to intrude on your handlin' of the 
squadron but . . .’ He always got the but in.” 

“But what?” 


"But he would sure like to have Major Lloyd Gruver 
come right the hell down to Kobe." 

I stuffed the papers into my pocket and said, “I didn’t 
ask for orders like that” 

Kelly laughed in an ugly way and said, “You ain’t 
he^d nothin yet Ace.” He seemed to despise me for 
being an officer yet to tolerate me because I was a work- 
ing pilot He said, "General Webster’s had you assign^ 
to the Interservice Aviation Board, which means you sit 
•on your parachute all day long and do nothin’.” Then 
he grinned and added, “But oh them nights,” 
v’i''hat nights?” 

My poked bis blunt little head in one direction then 
the other and asked, “Ace, can you keep a secretr 

m^ys been careful never to discuss military 

aSt i™^ ^ 
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Kelly threw me a nasty salute and said, ‘11115 ^’t 
Air Force secret. It’s Ace Gruver secret.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why do you suppose you’re gettin’ orders to Kobe? 
And a cushy job? And a priority flight?” 

I sensed that I was getting in too deep with Kelly and 
changed the subject. “Chaplain tells me you’re heading 
. for Kobe, too.” 

“Yep.” 

“I hear your Congressman arranged it.” 

“Yep. Chaplain said no. Colonel said no. You said no. 
But the Congressman said yes.” 

I let him know by my manner that I was disgusted 
with such procedures and asked widi some irony, “And 
I hear you’re getting married.” 

“Yep.” 

His insolence killed any intention I mi^t have had 
to help Chaplain Feeney by arguing with tiiis low-grade 
character. I signed the receipt for my orders and headed 
for the door. But Kelly stopped me short by saying, “I 
hear you’re gettin’ married too.” 

"What do you mean?” I asked. 

“The general’s daughter is arrivin’ in Kobe. Tomorrow.” 
Kelly stared up at me with a nasty grin and when I 
asked if this was true he said, ‘Tep. General Webster 
arranges it so you can marry his daughter. My Congress- 
man arranges it for me. Generals for the officers. Con- 
gressmen for the peasants.” 

Kelly and I looked at each oflier in one of those odd mo- 
ments when you seem to see life in absolutely clear cold 
light You see another human being without uniform, 
without degrees, without past or future. There he is, with 
his own problems and ambitions that are miles apart from 
yours but which at the same time are part of yours. The 
Secretary of War once told me that my father’s great suc- 
cess m the Amy sprang from his ability to see each man 
he had to work with dangling in free spac^ suspended by 
a stmg leading to the hand of God. I could respect Kelly, 
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He was trying to get my goat and he was an evil little 
twerp, but I could respect him. 

I took out my wallet and asked, “Have I ever shown you 
a picture of the general’s daughter?” I fhink Kelly must 
have been looking at me in that same cold clear li^t for 
he leaned forward like a human being and said no. 

But I got mixed up— fd never before bagged two MIGs 
in one day— and the picture I grabbed was not my prize 
shot but one of Eileen and her mother. Kelly stuped the 
picture and asked, “Is the battle-axe your mother-in-law?” 

I recovered the picture and said, “This is the one I 
meant to show you.” 

Kelly whistled and said, “Wow! She sure fills a battling 
suit” 

I said, “She intended to.” 

Kelly said, “She's a dish. Even for a general’s daughter, 
she’s a dish.” 

I said, ‘It’s pretty exciting to think of a girl like that 
waittng for you in Kobe. Thanks for the good news, 
KeUy.” 

He said, “You ever seen Katsumi?” 

“Where's Katsumi?” I asked. i 

“The girl Fm marryin'.” ' 

“Fm sorry. I don't know Japanese names.” 

“Think nothin' of it,” he said brashly. 

He produced a small P.X. picture of his girl. I was em- 
barrassed because this Katsmni was certainly no Madame 
Butterfly. She had a big round face, prominent cheeks and 
what looked like oil-black hair. If you’d never been in 
JapM you d probably have taken her for an Indian or an 
Esldrno maybe. But if you’ve ever seen Tokyo 5^u’d recog- 
nize Katsumi at once. She was one of the millions of girls 
who could never be pretty, who did all the heavy work 
and who dressed as if the only clothes in Japan were made 
from old flour sacks. 

I had to say something and by the grace of God I re- 
membered about her working in a library. I said, "She 
sure looks intelligent” 

Kelly said, "She's a lot brighter than me,” 
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I was about to^leave when I recalled my promise to tbe 
padre. I asked, “Aren’t you taking a big risk?” 

“Risks don’t scare me any more,” Kelly said defiantly. 

“I mean about not being able to take her home?” 

“That’s what don’t scare me,” he said. 

“How old are you, Kelly?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“You’re only a Idd. Why don’t you think this over?” 

“I have. The Army and the Air Force and the State De- 
partment have ganged up to keep me from gettin’ 
married. Only makes me more determined.” 

“What do you mean, ganged up?” I don’t like people 
who feel sorry for themselves. 

“When my Kobe skipper saw I was really gettin’ serious 
about Katsumi he gave me the bum’s rush to Korea. Then 
the doubledomes in Washington set a deadline. ‘If you 
marry a Jap girl after then,’ they said, ‘we won’t let 
you bring her back Stateside.’ So I drew a court-martial 
for demandin’ that I be sent back to Japan to marry the 
girl before the new law. I never made it And now each 
week Fathar Feeney hands me a pamphlet provin’ how 
stupid I am even to be thinldn’ about such a thing.” 

He ripped open a drawer and slammed down some 
mimeographed sheets widely used in our area to bring 
young Idds to their senses. The one on top was titled, “But 
Will Your Family Accept Herr Kelly gabbed it in his 
hairy hand, crumpled it up and pitched it into the basket. 

“They’ ve fried everything to stc^ us, but do you know 


what Tm goima do, Ace?” 

“Something stupid, Tm sure.” , , . r^, 

“That’s ri ght . I’m stupid enou^ to be in love. It hap- 
pens tfiat I love this girl And if I have 
American citizenship to marry her, thai^s O.K. wi& ma 
He was trembling mad and put hfe gul s picture back m 

his desk. . tj 

I was outraged to think that any Amenc^ man 'w 
dare to talk like that Give up his 
grab the young idiot and knock some sense j ^ 

him that anyone who even thought of s ^ 
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American citizeiislup for a Japanese girl ought ... He 
turned his back on me and started on some paper work, 
as if to dismiss me. 

I don’t take that from anyone, I got sore. I reached out, 
grabbed him by the shirt and spun him around. “Who in 
hell do you think you are?” I cried. ■ 

To my amazement he cocked his fist and threatened me. 
"ni let you have it, Ace.” 

For one brief moment I wanted to mix with this squirt 
and pin his ears back, but I realized that would be mur- 
der. I could have massacred him any day in the week. So 
I dropped my hand and said, pretty well shaken up, “You 
get to be a hophead with these damn jet planes.” 

Kelly was completely at ease. He laughed and said, "We 
could use some more men like you.” 

I said, “Excuse me, Joe. But you sounded crazy when 
you said you’d give up yovu citizenship— for a girl.” 

“I am crazy,” he said. “Tm in love— crazy.” 

I felt a little dizzy and said, “Let’s go over to my bunk 
and split a beer.” 

“Wonderful!” he cried, slamming his desk shut. As we 
walked through the late afternoon sunshine with the hint 
of spring warmth about us he said, “You know, Ace, back 
tiiere I wasn’t afraid to sock you Because I know that if I 
did you’d knock my block off fair and square and you 
wouldn't yell for a cheap court-martial.” 

“Oh, brother! How wrong can you be? I just finished 
arguing with the chaplain that you ought to be court- 
martialed for having written to your Congressman,” 

"I mean, you wouldn’t turn me in over a personal 
grudge.” 

I thou^t a minute and said, "I guess you’re right,” 

"That’s what I mean,” he said. 

We went into my buiik and promoted a fifth of Suntory. 
I s^d^to Joe, "The Japs must make this out of farmer’s 
socks. But Joe took a murderous gulp and cried approv- 
ingly, "Wow, that’s mans stuff.” 

wanted to talk with someone. He 
asked, “You rcaUy do think I’m nuts, don’t you? The guys 
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at the mess hall do too. That is ...” He paused, loohed 
at me carefully and said, “That is, some of them do. But 
you know a strange thing, Ace? In the bunks at night you 
never hear one man who married a Japanese wife com- 
plain. You hear a lot of other guys complain about their 
women. But not the ones who got hitched in Japan.” 

This seemed so unlikely that I took a long puU at the 
bottle and asked, “How come?” 

“Somwk old-fashioned, Ace, but ft must be love. I£ a 
white man with good Air Force pay goes ahead and 
m arries a yellow girl, it must be love.” 

“That’s ridiculous r I felt the old yearning coming back 
to knock some sense into this kid but he was dragging on 
the bottle again, so I said, “Tm in love. Half the men 
around here I Imow love some girl back in the States. 
What’s so special about loving a Japanese girl?” 

He said, "You ever been in the bunks at m'ght? Men 
widi wives back in the States talk about Junior’s braces 
and coimtry-club dances and what kind of car their wife 
bought But the men with Japanese wives tell you one 
thing only. What wonderful wives th^ have. They're in 
love. It’s that simple.” 

This flustered me because he mi^t have been talking 
about my own family. My father was a four-star general 
with a tremendous reputation as a result of what he ac- 
complished in Guadalcanal and the Philippines, and my 
mother had written a couple of stories that had appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. They were excellent people, they 
were exciting people, but they had never been in love. Ih 
his bunk at night I think my father must have talked about 
my braces and the kind of car my mother drove. Tm sure 
he never talked about love. 

I said, “There’s a better explanation. The ^ys with 
Japanese wives are younger. They don’t have kids to talk 
about” 

Joe thought that one over, took anodier swig, and said, 
“You could be right, Ace. But I ain’t takin’ no chance. 
Because when I see Katsmni I see a dame who could fill 
my heart for the rest of my life.” He looked down the tent 
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as if pondering liis next comment, then went ahead and 
made it ‘Tell me, Ace, do you feel that way about your 
girl?” 

He had me again because I was a professional soldier. 
My future was all cut out and I.fcnew that I would never 
find any one girl whose presence filled my heart forever 
and ever. Among the yoimg .ofiBcers in my gang love 
wasn’t like that You looked the field over and found a 
good-looking solid citizen who coidd stomach you for the 
rest of your life and if she came from a military family, 
like Eileen, so much the better. I couldn’t explain to Kelly 
that Eileen would be the finest wife an Air Force officer 
could have and j'et not be the way he was describing. 

I said, ‘Tou come see me in ten years and you’ll see a 
happy citizenr 

Joe took a final slug and cried, T believe you, Ace. 
Boy, Ace, you're one in a million. Ace, you’re one officer in 
a miUion I could talk to.” He shook my hand clumpy and 
banged his ^vay out into the dusty company street Then 
he looked back and cried, “Boy, Acel We got it made! 
Were gonna get marriedl” and he staggered ofi to the 
mess hall. 



MRS. WEBSTER: "I don’t mean the 
Japanese are inferior, but I do mean 
we ought to remember who won the 
v/ar.” 

On Monday Pvt. Kelly and I flew over to Japan on the 
same plane and as I watched him strap himself into his 
bucket seat with real joy at the idea of getting home to 
his girl I thought how different our two journeys were. 
He was heading for dumpy, round Katsumi and a future 
that no one could guess, wMe I was heading for the big 
surprise that General Webster had arranged for me; a 
safe desk job, marriage to his beautiful daughter Eileen, 
and before too many years a promotion surely to colonel 
and maybe to general 

I didn’t talk with Kelly on the trip over because there 
were some colonels aboard and it seemed wiser for me’ to 
sit up front with them and exchange ideas about the 
Russian pilots we were meeting over Kbrea. But when we 
reached Japan the medics came aboard to disinfect the 
plane, and while I was standing in the aisle Kelly whis- 
pered, “Ace, you’re the only friend I know here, and you 
bein’ with the squadron ...” I thought he was going to 
touch me for some cash and I prepared to hand him a 
fin, but he said, “I was wonderin’ if you’d be my best man. 
Saturday?” 

The colonels started moving out and I couldn’t stand 
there arguing. My whole inclination— everything I had 
ever been tau^t, aH I had eq)erienced— led me to say 
no, but I blurted out, “O.K.” 

“Thanks,” he said, and as he trudged across die field, 
bowlegged and with a gangster slouch, I thought that this 
square-headed, sandy-haired Idd was not the kmd you 
read about in hooks when they describe the great lovers. 
Somehow you didn’t think of Pvt Joe Kelly fighting 
through the walls of flame to win the princess. You 
thou^t of him as the tough kid at the filling station who 

15 
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whistles through his teeth at bobby soxers going past in 
jalopies. But he was off to marry an Asiatic girl in a 
strange land and I had to admit that he had guts. 

I was watching him when General Webster called my 
name and when I looked his way there stood Mrs. Web- 
ster, too. I shouted, “Surprise! When did you get here?” 

Mrs. Webster was a handsome woman— the kind who 
appear in ads wearing tailored suits and white hair and 
telling the young bride why one cleaner is better than the 
other— and it was widely understood in Army circles that 
Mark Webster owed most of his success to this brilliant 
and energetic woman. I once heard my father say, when 
some of his classmates from '22 were visiting, “Mark Web- 
ster at the Point was an inevitable colonel. Absolutely im- 
possible for him to go further. But a first-class wife came 
along and made him a general.” There was no scorn in 
his voice when he said this— and no envy. 

When Mrs. Webster saw me she hurried forward to 
kiss me on the cheek. I had to make believe I didn’t know 
where Eileen was so I asked, “What’s the news from 
Eileen?” 

The conspirators looked at each other archly. “She’s still * 
at work in the oil company,” Mrs. Webster said. “But she 
finds Tulsa dull without you around.” 

“Boy, did I find Korea dull without her!” 

General Webster said, “I hope you didn’t mind my 
dragging you away from the Russians.” 

"Frankly, sir, I approved. I was getting a bit jittery.” 

"Well, well drive you in to Kobe and let you see what 
the setup is. You’re on the Interservice Aviation Board, 
you know, but you don’t start work for a week.” 

“I’ll get some sleep,” I said, and the Websters snickered 
to themselves. 

He led me to a black Cadillac with one brighf red 
star on the license plate. He had always been something 
of a dandy, ten pounds underweight, extra-sharp uni- 
forms and a smart headquarters company to make him 
look good. He was what enlisted men call chicken be- 
cause he demanded all the military courtesies, straight 
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caps, slimed shoes. He hmiself moved with an exagger- 
ated stride and cultivated a straight-from-the-heart look 
Having known my own father well and having discovered 
in him a real general who cut right through the nonsense 
to the hard core of every problem, leaving glossy shoes 
and snappy salutes to others, I often suspected that 
Mark Webster was merely playing at being a generaL 
Once I remarked on this to my father, who grew very 
angry. He said, “Look, Know-it-^I The Army needs many 
different kinds of generals. Mark Webster can do a dozen 
things I can’t do.” Then he scowled and said, “Not that 
I would want to do them. But don’t underestimate the 
men who keep the organization running.” About three 
days later we were dining in a restaurant that featured a 
lot of swank and father said, “I always a dmir e head- 
waiters who appear unflustered yet keep the organization 
running.” I put my hand over my mouth and mumbled, 
“That’s what you said the other day about General Web- 
ster.” He looked up sharply, considered for a moment 
and said, “I guess that’s what I meant— if I said it” 

But on this ride in from the airport General Webster 
was way off stride. He wasn’t his urbane self at alL In 
fact, he was downright uncomfortable, but it wasn’t until 
we neared the center of Kobe that I found out what 
was eating him. Mrs. Webster was riding herd again. 

We were passing a comer at which half a dozen en- 
listed men— we had orders not to call tiiem G.L’s any more 
—were loafing. They were in Kobe for Rest and Recuper- 
ation from the front in Korea. Like most soldiers, tiiey 
were recuperating with streetwalkers. Five chunky Jap- 
anese girls were standing with them and as wc drove by, 
one of the soldiers slapped a girl on the bottom. She 
squealed. 

“That’s what I mean,” Mrs. Webster said. 

“Kobe’s a recreation center," the general said grmfly. 
“I can’t change it.” 

“It’s disgraceful.” 

“I know it is,” the general .snorted. 

“Furthermore, it degrades the mlUt 
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“Thero seem to be no rules against it,” Generd Webster 
mumbled, leaning back in a disgruntled slracn. 

Mrs, Webster, seeing sbe could get no furtbCT wtb 
general, asked me, ‘What do you think about it, Lloydf 
“Don’t try to make me argue against a genial, i 

"^^Gmcral Webster sat up. “Seriously, Graver, what do 


•ou younger officers think?” 

I had just started to say, Tve never imderstood how 
any self-respecting officer can go with a Japanese .^1 
when I stopped slwrp. For strai^t ahead of our Cadillac 
was a tall Marine lieutenant coming out of a nylon-under- 
wear shop accompanied by the first beautif^ Japanese 
girl I had ever seen. She was slim and black haired and 
her eyes didn’t slant And she lauded. But this extraor- 
dinarily beautiful girl lauded and tucked her parcel 
of nylon underwear benea^ her left arm. Then, like any 
American wife at a busy cornet, she grasped her Marine’s 
hand warmly and smUed up at him. 

“It's a disgrace,” the general snorted. 

Mrs. Webster leaned forward to watch the Marine 
and his girl “Why, he’s a handsome young man,” she 
gasped. “Probably from a very good family. What’s he 
doing ivith a Japanese girl?” 

I had a smart-aleck reply to that question but stifled 
It and then caught the general’s eye and saw clearly that 
ho had thought of the same reply and had killed his, too, 
for the same reason that I had Idlled mine. Mrs. Webster 
looked at us and asked, "Is it true, MarJi^ that some of 
our young men have actually married such girlsr 

Alwut 10,000 of them," he replied gruffly. 

1 simply can t believe it! Yellow girls as mothers of ah 
home! Even the poor fellows who married 
French girls last time . . . Remember those awful Fax- 
nngdons at Camp Polkr 

I said, I spent all afternoon last Friday arguing with 
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a Idd nineteen who’s detennined to many one of them.” 

“How deplorablel” Mrs. Webster si^ed. She spoke 
■with real compassion, and it was apparent that she hon- 
estly felt sorry for any nineteen-year-old boy who, far 
from home, had got himself mixed up "with a Japanese 
girL 

At that moment a fat Army major, ob'viously a civilian, 
came ambling down the street, window-shopping as he 
might have done in San Francisco, and on his arm, win- 
dow-shopping too, was a Japanese girL Some fellow of- 
ficers wandered by and the fat major stopped them to 
introduce his girl just as if she had been a girl he was 
dating at home. The girl chatted with the other officers 
for a moment and then led her major on down the street 

“You must do something about such behavior,” Mrs. 
Webster said grimly, “At least on the officer leveL” 

Our Cadillac stopped at Camp Kobe and General Web- 
ster bounded out of the car and said, “I have one dis- 
agreeable job to do. Nancy, you go on back to the club.- 
Lloyd and ITl meet you ^ere soon,” 

Mrs. Webster smiled at- me archly and said, “They’re 
having a special limcheon for us today. I mi^t almost 
say an extraordinary one.” 

The general showed me a davenport in his outer office 
—paneled in Japanese pine and very handsome— and told 
his aide, “All right, Til see him now.” A colonel with 
highly polished boots disappeared into an inner room 
and said crisply, "General Webster will see you now.” 

Through the door came sawed-off Airman Kelly. Play- 
ing the Air Force game^ he never acknowledged he knew 
me but stared straight ahead, foUovring the spruced-up 
colonel, but as he disappeared throu^ the door leading 
to General Websteri s inner office, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

I studied the maps in the general’s waiting room and 
browsed through his copy of the Infantry Journal, but my 
reading was disrupted by the general shouting, ‘Why in 
hell do you want to marry her, anyway?” 
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Tlien I heard the colonel argue more 
“But, Private Kelly, if you do marry her you cant take 

her back to the States." . , . r. 

Kelly’s response was muffled but judging from what 
happened nest the h'd must have said, I dont vrant 
to go back to the States,” because the general shouted, 
“By Goi ni send you back whether you want to go or 
not. Colonel, send this young whippersnapper home. To- 

nightl” _ .1 «T 

That was when I first beard Kelly^s voice. He said, i 


won’t go.” 

The general e^loded. "You wont go!” 

Kelly said, “That’s right, because Congressman Shim- 
mark has arranged it for me to get married.” 

I have foimd that no matter where you are in the 
military— Army, Air Force, Navy, it doesn’t matter— things 
quiet down when somebody mentions Congress. I re- 
member hearing about the time my father was stuck in 
the Philippines without supplies. It was during the battle 
when he got his fourth star and MacArthmr could drop 
dead and Nimilz was a bum and he would bust Eoosevelt 
in tlie nose. But a five-foot-four-ineb Congressman ap- 
peared and Father became as smoodi as butter. Because 
he knew that Congressmen run the military. They ap- 
prove the budget 

So General Webster retreated before the name of Con- 
gressman Shimmark. "AH right,” he blustered, "go ahead 
and ruin your life, I’ve done my duty, Fve tried to stop 
you." Then ho apparently turned to the colonel, for he 
snapped, "Arrange the young fool’s wedding. Next we’ll 
he running a nurserj'.” 

The colonel was grim-L’pped as he led Kelly back into 
the uniting room. "Who do you think you are,” he mut- 
tered savagely, “speaking to a general that way?” 

Kelly said with great finality, “I ain’t taldn' no more 
pashm around. I’m gettin’ married." 

The colonel showed Iiim to the door and said, “You’ll 
regret It as long as you live.” 

Kelly looked at the colonel and laughed. Then he saw 
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me and shrugged his shoulders again. “Saturday ” he said 
through the comer of his mouth. 

When he had gone the general appeared. He was red 
in the face and mumbling. “By God, in the old days we’d 
have thrown an insolent moron like that into the stodcade. 
Now it’s the new Army, and every young pup writes 
to- his Congressman. Damn, I wish all Congressmen would 
drop dead.” Quickly he looked about the room to see if 
anyone had heard this remark. 

The colonel tried to make a joke and said, “You can’t 
stop men from marrying womenl” 

The general looked at him as if he had gone oflF his 
rocker and growled, “But you can keep oflBcers of the 
United States Anny from making utter fools of them- 
selves in public. And by God I vdL” 

Then he saw me and, taking me by the arm, said, 
“Lloyd, I certainly do wish the imbeciles I have imder 
me were sensible like you. But then you’ve been reared 
in a tradition of service to the nation. You understand 
what a uoiform means.” He looked for his Cadillac, which 
hadn’t yet returned, and called for a Buick instead. As 
soon as we got inside he said, “Speaking of Eileen, let’s 
eat” 

“I wasn’t speaking of Eileen.” I laughed. 

“I was,” he said. “Because ... I mean . . . it’s in- 
conceivable that these officers you see parading Japanese 
girls could ever have known clean, decent American girls 
like Eileen. . . 

He turned ahmptly and his voice sputtered Mke a vol- 
cano gasping for air. Across the street stood the fat major 
and his window-shopping Japanese girL They were look- 
ing at dresses, holding hands in the spring sunshine. The 
general leaned forward and asked his driver, “Isn’t that 
Major Bartlett?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A shoe salesman in civilian life,” the general snorted. 
“What can you expect?” 

The driver corrected him. “Major BaiMett’ ® 

owns the chain of filling stations,- sir ” 
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General Webster coughed and I said, “You’re much 
prettier than any photograph you sent me— exc^t maybe 
that special one in the bathing suit Boy, did that one go 
in and outl” 

Eileen said, “That one was all out I weired eight 
pounds more that summerl” 

General Webster said, "Do you suppose we could go 
down and eat?” 

But Mrs. Webster was enjoying the romantic scene 
she had arranged and said, “Fir^ we’ll drink to die yotmg 
lovers.” She produced a set of .shimmering wine glasses 
and explained, “From the P.X. The little Japanese sales- 
clerk said they were made ri^t here in Kobe.” 

General Webster poured the sherry and declaimed 
dramatically, “To the loversl” Then he looked at his wife 
and complied, “What an ugly phrasel Aren’t lovers - 
French people who live in an attic and never get mar- 
ried?” 

“Nol” Eileen cried. “Lovers are people in an English 
movie who live in a grass cottage and the vicar’s wife 
condemns them.” 

“Very unpleasant word, anyway.” He poured fresh 
sherry and said, “To Major Lloyd Gruver and Efleen 
Webster, United Stat^ Air Force. That sounds a d amn ed 
sight more American and a damned si^t more healthy.” 

Mrs. Webster laughed. “You’re ri^t, Mark, but lovers 
has another perfectly good meaning too. Average Ameri- 
can people whatever their ages who love each other- 
even when they’ve been married twenty-six yeare.” She 
went over and kissed the general warmly. 

My own father and mother had never gotten along 
together too well and from about ten on I realized that 
no matter what great advancements my fathCT received 
and no matter how ordinary Mark Webster’s career 
turned out, my parents envied the Webbers became 
Mark and Nancy were in love while my father and mother 
were not Sometimes Father would betray his conten^t 
for Mark Webster’s willingn ess to be 
his wife, and my mother, who came born r. ... — , ^ 
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“I simply have no appetite,” she said JBrroly. 

The luncheon was a calamity and as soon as he could 
decently do so General Webster dragged me back to his 
office where he shouted at his aide, “Go out and haul 
in Major Bartlett” Then he called his secretary and dic- 
tated a sharp note: “Effective immediately no Japanese 
nationals shall participate in any functions of Ae Kobe 
Officers Club, including specifically but not exclusively 
eating in the Club dining room ” 

“Post it conspicuously!” he said, and as the secretary 
started to leave the general boomed out, “Be especially 
stire there’s one in every elevator.” 

When Major Bartlett appeared the general really ate 
him out. The fat major, one of those particularly exasper- 
.ating civilians who won’t take military life seriously, 
didn’t even bother to snap to attention. 

“Your behavior is a disgrace.” 

“I imderstand.” 

“You can’t imderstand, or you wouldn’t go loUygagging 
down a public street holding hands with a Japanese girl.” 
“I imderstand.” 

“Damn it all, these people were our enemies a short 
time ago.” 

“Not mine. I fought in Germany.” 

"Well, your country’s. You ought to respect your na- 
tion’s responsibilities.” 

“I understand,” the major droned in an unusually of- 
fensive way. . 

‘Y'ou understand that you’re not to bring that girl into 
the Club again?” 

“I understand.” 

This infuriated the general, who said sharply, “And 
you’re not to be seen on the public streets with her.” 

The major looked at me, raised his eyebrows and said, 
“I understand.” 

was too much for the general. He said sharply, 
Ma.]or Bartlett, I ye been ordered to send a levy to Korea. 
You d better go along.” 

"Certainly.” 
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sat ia silence and absorbed tbe hateful stares of the offi- 
cers who normally brought Japanese ^Is in to dinner. 
Major Bartlett appeared, bowed my way and sat ri^t 
where the generd woidd have to see him, chatting 
happily with some cronies and telling dirty stories. But 
the principal target of the icy stares ^t ni^t was Mrs. 
Webster, who didn’t seem to mind at alL She had been 
thrfuigh many Army crises with her husband— some, like 
this, which she had precipitated— and she had neyer 
wilted under criticism. My father did not approve of her 
meddling in Army Me but once said, “If you ever get into 
trouble, Uoyd, be like Nancy Webster. Stick your chin 
out and take it” 

Now she brazenly pointed at a table where three Amer- 
ican schoolteachers were dining with some civilian men 
employed by the Army to run the gasoline-supply system. 
In a voice just loud enou^ to be heard by eavesdroppers 
she said, “Isn’t it charming to see those pretty American 
girls at that table?” 

■ Somebody had to say something, so I offered, “After 
you’ve been in Korea, it’s wonderful to see an American 
girl.” 

I realized immediately that this soimded pretty awful, 
and I was sure of it when Major Bartlett suddenly picked 
up his spoon and started pohshing it like mad. I glared 
at him but he simply looked at the spoon, breathed on 
it the way you do when you’re poHshiug apples and 
polished some more. 

Any trouble between me and the fat major was averted 
by the appearance of the young Marine lieutenant and his 
lovely Japanese girL He had apparently not seen the 
notice, for he headed toward a vacant table and everyone 
in the room looked up to see what woffid happen. 

The headwaiter pounced on the couple, explained the 
situation to the girl in rifle-hot Japanese and die obviously 
well-bred girl turned away in an agony of embarrassment 
The Marine wouldn’t take this. Calmly he grabbed his 
beautiful girl by the hand and led her against her will 
to the table. The headwaiter was furious. He hissed in- 




EILEEN V/EBSTER; “I could never 
consent to live the barren life your 
mother did.” 

On Friday Mrs. Webster gave striking proof that she 
really did like the Japanese— if they kept &eir place. She 
and Eileen called for me about noon and drove me a 
short distance out into the country in the black Cadillac. 
Mrs. Webster said, “I have a re^ treat for you, Lloyd. 
Were going to Takarazuka.” 

“Where?” I asked, 

“Takarazuka,” she repeated slowly. 

“What s that?” 

“For one thing it’s a village with a delightful zoo. But 
it’s also something especially Japanese.” 

“For instance?” 

“You’ll be amazedl” 

Li a few minutes we entered the Japanese village of 
Takarazuka. At the head of an extremely narrow laim we 
got out and walked into a kind of fairyland. For it was 
now mid-April and the path, ahead of us was lined with 
cherry trees and I had never seen such trees before. The 
blossoms were extraordinarily profuse, a kind of grayish, 
sandy purple, rich and delic^e. Laden branches dipped 
down over us and the blue shy of spring showed through. 
The walk was filled with people hurrying beneath the 
blossoms to some destination . I couldn’t see. There were 
women in kimonos, young girls in bobbysocks, old men 
in black, babies in bri^t clothes and h^ a dozen bril- 
liantly beautiful girls in a land of green dress that swirled 
about their ankles as they walked. 

“Who are they?” I gasped. 

“Those are the Takarazuka girls,” Mrs. Webster ex- 
plained. 

“What’s that mean?” 

“The most famous collection of girls in Japan.” ' 
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razuka. it wasn’t the story that counted. It was the over- 
whelming effect of size. 

The play started at one and ran till six. It had thirty- 
four different scenes, each the biggest and most lavish 
you could imagine, I never saw a Ziegfeld show, but Mrs. 
Webster said that any Takarazuka scene outdid the best 
Ziegfeld ever put on. There was music, there was dancing, 
there were songs. In fact, there was everything. In this 
one show there were two gorillas, a jeep, two live pigs, a 
wizard, three different trios singing three different kinds 
of songs, a ballet, a football game, a live goat, a motion- 
picture sequence showing the wizard at work, a passage 
from an opera and a cave whose trees moved about But 
most of all there were girls. 

There were more than a hundred girls on stage, and 
they were all real dazzlers. I thought to myself, “And you 
were the guy who said he’d never seen a good-looking 
Japanese girll Wowl” But at the same time there was 
something ridiculous about this excess of beauty, for 
there were no men actors. The most striking girls played 
men’s roles, and I whispered to Eileen, “This show could 
use a few Clark Gables.” 

Mrs. Webster heard me and laughed. “In Tokyo there's 
another theater which has no women. There men play 
all^the parts,” 

“Doesn’t sound sensible,” I said. 

“It’s Japanese,” she explained. 

I soon tired of the show— one enormous set after an- 
other and beautiful girls making believe they were men. 
I said I was willi n g to leave whenever the others had 
had enough. Eileen said, “Tm ready,” and as we walked 
up the darkened aisle I began to appreciate the enormous 
size of this theater. It must have seated more than 3,000 
people. I asked our guide, “Is it always filled this way?” 
for there wasn’t a vacant seat. He sucked his breath in 
proudly and said, “Every day in the year. Twice on Satur- 
^y and Sunday.” I didn’t tell hbn so, but I figured 
there must be something in a Takarazuka show no Ameri- 
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me with immense gratitude for my not having recognized 
her in front of the Supervisor. Eileen saw this too and had 
the presence of mind to say, “We did not see you on 
stage, did we?” The girl replied in a soft voice, “1 not 
play this week. I . . . Moon . . . Troupe.” 

Hastily the guide explained, “The four troupes each 
have a name. Moon, Star, Snow and Flower. You would 
say that Miss Fumiko is one of the best stars of the Moon 
Troupe.” I was about to say that I had already seen Miss 
Fumiko when a distinct ^ance from her begged me to 
remain silent 

With extraordinary grace Miss Fumiko walked over to 
a piano, but I didn’t hear her sing, for just as she began 
we left for the flower path leading back to our Cadillac. 
As we walked beneath the swaying cherry blossoms I 
noticed that each of the shops we had seen earlier had on 
display large glossy photographs of the principal Taka- 
razuka actresses. As we passed slowly along, the pictures 
of the beautiful girls, half of them dressed as men, had a 
mesmerizing effect, but wiule I was studying them Eileen 
discovered one of the real phenomena of Japan. “Oh, 
lookl” she cried. 

The play Sarutobi Sasuhe had ended and from the 
dressmg-room doors the Takarazuka girls were entering 
the flower walk. The youngest were dressed in formal 
green skirts and about them pressed an adoring crush 
of people tr 3 ung to touch them, trying to lay hands on 
the ^een skirts or press a letter or a gift upon the ac- 
tresses. When a particularly famous girl appeared the 
crowd would utter a little cry and fall back and the ac- 
tress would move on in a kind of courtly grandeur. 

The Takarazuka girls passed along the flower walk, 
their green skirts swaying soMy beneath the cherry blos- 
soms and I could hear a sigh go up from the crowd as the 
^Is turned the comer, entered upon a bridge and crossed 
me river to die other side, where I was told they lived 
Ifte nuns in a secluded dormitory. When they were gone 
the. crowd at the dressing-room doors looked about idly 
as if iiow there was nothing to do, and for the first time 
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duced to love. If he doesn’t meet love in his own family 
he could, conceivably, go through an entire life without 
ever meeting it. Of course,” he had added, ‘'at any time 
almost any girl could provide the introduction if she 
wanted to t^e the trouble. But spoiled men who don’t 
marry before they^re forty — ^the men who have never been 
introduced to love— are hardly worth any girl’s trouble. 
So we can say that some men actually do pass throu^ an 
entire lifetime without ever meeting so simple a thing as 
love. No one bothered to introduce tiiem.” I often recalled 
the doctor’s words but I was satisfied I wasn’t hke that, 
not in all respects. True, my parents had failed to intro- 
duce me either to their own love or to the idea of having 
a home with some girl’s love as the central pillar. I think 
that explains why I was twenty-eight and vaguely in love 
with Eileen and unmarried. And I think Mrs. Webster 
knew it and now she was pushing us together. 

"rU see you in the hotel,” she cried and left us, tower- 
ing a good four inches over the Httle Japanese man who 
was leading her back to the Supervisor. 

I had been hoping for a chance to talk with Eileen 
alone and as soon as Mrs. Webster left I pulled her into 
a comer of the Cadillac and gave her a big kiss. She said, 
“All the way out on the plane I dreamed of meeting you 
in a romantic spot like this.” She pointed out of the car 
to where we were passing little rice fields pressed close to 
the road and tiny houses set back among the trees. There 
was a swert heaviness of spring in the air and as we 
watched the little workmen of Japan tmdging along the 
footpaths at dusk we felt very much a part of this strange 
country. 

Eileen whispered, “I didn’t want to leave America. The 
idea of . . .” she hesitated, tiien added, “getting married 
in a foreign land didn’t appeal. But now . . .” 

^ I pretended not to have heard her remark about mar- 
riage and said, “I was proud, of you today.” 

“About what?” 

“That girl.” 
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“The actress?” 

‘Tes. You knew she was the one your father threw out 
of the dining room. But you didn’t embarrass her,” 

“Why shoxjld I? She came to the Club as a guest and 
she seemed a very pleasant girL” 

“But your mother . . 

“Mother’s all right She just has to feel that she’s run- 
ning everything.” 

I asked, “Would she be frightfully sore if we didn’t 
show up at the Club dinner?" 

“She knows we're courting.” 

“What a quaint word for a Vassar girll” 

“Tm not dways a Vassar girl. Don’t let the tag fool 
you. Pardner, I been a-livin’ in Tulsa, where folks go 
a-courtin’.” 

“Let’s court” 

"What had you in mind?" 

"A Japanese night club.” 

She thought a moment, then smiled and said, “Let’s 
court!” 

The driver reluctantly dropped us at a comer and even 
more reluctantly indicated how we could go halfway up 
an alley and find the Fuji Nights, which turned out to be 
a tiny room specializing in beer and fried fish. A geisha 
girl, her face white with cornstarch, came and sat with 
us and showed us how to order. Soon four other white- 
faced geishas came up to admire Eileen’s blonde hair. 
One who cotild speak English placed a strand of Eileen’s 
aga^t her own jet black hair and sighed, “How beauti- 
furl” 


Eileen said, “Isn’t it fascinatine, 
say L” 


the way they can’t 


I asked the geisha, “How do you say loDeltj lady?” 

She laughed and said, “You tease.” 

“Pleaser I begged. 

fingers under Eileen’s chm and said, 
lou have one rawey radio.” 

Eileen ckpped her hands and said, “Your kimono is 
lovely, too. The girls talked for a while and then the 
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radio was turned on and we danced. The geisha who 
could speak English said to Eileen, “May I dance with 
your officer? Very important we know American danc- 
ing.” Eileen said, “Sure,” and for the first time in my life 
I danced with a foreign girl. 

It was pretty dufl. The geisha had something sticky on 
her hair and so much cloth about her middle that I 
couldn’t hold onto her anywhere. She had apparently run 
into this problem before, for she took my hand and 
slipped it securely imder a particularly huge bundle of 
cloth and in that way we danced. I asked her why geishas 
wore so many clothes and she said shyly, “I not real 
geisha.' I only apr^s-guerre geisha.” I thought she had 
used a Japanese phrase and asked her what it meant. 
“Apr^-guerre,” she said. “Maybe French. After-the-war 
geisha.” I still didn’t catch on and asked if that were some 
special kind. In real embarrassment she looked away 
and said, “In here we only make-believe geisha. (She 
pronounced it onry mahe-berieve.) To be real geisha 
need many year study. Many kimonos. We poor girls. 
We buy one kimono, make believe for Americans. We 
got to make money.” 

When she led me back to the table two of the other 
make-believe geishas started talking in a real jabber and 
finally one of them ran to the back. It was amusing to 
see her move, for such girls walk extremely pin-toed, 
which gives them a peculiar sing-song motion. In. a mo- 
ment she appeared vdth a Japanese newspaper and there, 
about the size of an American penny, was my picture. 
This excited the five geishas and they made me stand 
up so they could inspect my uniform. One held up seven 
™gers and I nodd^ whereupon the girls gasped and 
the first geisha said to Eileen, “Tou must be very proud.” 

I am,” Eileen said, and later that ni^^ as we drove 
home she kissed me warmly and whispered, “I like court- 
in’ -with you.” 

I remember that I thought to myself: ‘This is it, 
squarehead. Either you get this woman problem settled 
now or quit for good.” So I took the plimge and said. 
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“Where I come from, Podner, courtin' means marryin’. 
When?” 

EUeen smiled gently, as if something very right had 
happened, and said, "I want to get married . , . if . . . 

I had dived in and the water wasn’t as frightening as 
I had expected so I struck out and said something pretty 
polished for me, “Pve been flying where seconds mean 
hours of ordinary time. I don't want to wait a single day.” 

She laughed nervously and said, “Can't a girl be jittery 
over her first proposal?” 

I was eager to play the determined lover — I was begin- 
ning to like the role— and said, "You’ve known all along 
I could live with no wife but you.” 

It was then that I first saw she actually was perplexed, 
She was honestly in doubt. She fumbled a moment and 
said, “It’s difficult for me to explain, but several times 
here in Japan Pve wondered whether you would ever 
make a better husband than your father.” 

"What do you mean?” I gasped. 

? “You know. Everybody knows your father lives for one 
thing. The Army.” 

“Is that bad?” 

She ignored my question and said, “Fve had a weak 
and terrible feeLbag, Lloyd, that the day would come 
when you would think of me as your father thinks of your 
mother,” 

Suddenly the water I had dived into was bitter cold 
and I asked, "You think there’s something wrong with my 
father?” 

“Frankly, I do,” she replied. “The way he’s content to 
leave yomr mother walled up within a circle of a few close 
friends, there in Lancaster, while he plunges off to the 
wars. That isn’t good enough for me.” 

I said, “We’d better get our feet on the grotmd and 
get some things organiz^” 

She accept^ my suggestion. She opened the car door 
and stepped into the street “Good idea," she said. 

We dismissed die <hauffeur and wandered aimlessly 
along the streets of Kobe xmtil we reached tihe waterfront 
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where the great Inlaiid Sea of Japan has from &e most 
ancient times provided an anchorage for roving ships and 
their Jich cargoes. Eileen studied one of the dark vessels 
and said, “I came to Japan because I wanted our marriage 
to start right, Fm younger than you are, Lloyd, hut I’m 
just as smart And I thir^ Tm ju^ as brave. I want to be 
with you ... in all kinds of weather.” 

“I don’t get what you’re talking about,” I pleaded. 

• “About us. No, rU be honest About you.” 

‘’What’s about me?” 

“I’ve never told you this, Lloyd, but nine months ago 
I visited your mother. I was driving throu^ Permsylvania 
and stopped off. I was appalled at the loneliness in which 
she lives ... in which she’s always lived.” 

I felt weak. I knew what Eileen was saying was true 
but nevertheless I protested. “Mother wants to live that 
way.” 

“Nonsensel No woman wants to live any way hut body 
and soul witii the man she loves. Your mother may be a 
fine sport about the way she has to live, since she has no 
other choice . . . Lloyd, tell me this. That time I fol- 
lowed you down to tiie air base in West Texas . . , Why 
were you so scared?” 

“I was worried about you.” 

“What about me?” 

“Well ...” 

“You mean . . , ihy reputation?” 

^ell, yes,” . 

Hubbish, Uoydl The reason you were scared stiff was 
that you discovered you had on your hands a girl who 
Would insist upon sharing your full life. Well, you were 
ri^t You could never tuck me away in a comer of Lan- 
caster.” 


f blood rising into my throat and said diaadly, “I 
Td better take you back to the hotel.” 

There was an ugly moment of silence— which I now 
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THE 8ia GIKl.; '‘It's no fan fobs a 
Stateside reject watchins cute Japa- 
nese B'lrh ssttmg eU the Amerksrt 
wen." 

Before I got out of Bed Private Joe Kelly called me and 
said, "Well, Ace, this is Saturdayl” 

"WJiat about it?" I asked drowsily. 

"Ace, I’m gettin' marriedl” 

I couldn't locus tor a minute. Then I said, "lyell, eon- 
gratrdations,” 

"Aco," the little gangster shouted. "Don’t you remem- 
ber? You're gonna be my best man.”' 

I .started to say, "Gee, Kelly, I have an appointment ...” • 
but ho was on my team. Wreck that he was, be belong 
to ray squadron. So I said, “111 break the appoinfmex 
• Kelly. Vhiero’s the big event fake place?"; 

■1- I walked down to the grubby building in which oi 
had bis offices and was amazed to find four G.I 
jGpianese couples waiting to be married. Any man unde 
such circumstances instinctively looks at the girls to se 
if there are any he would take for his wife, and befiev 
me lliero was none I would care for. Katsvani, Joe’s girl 
looked exactly like her picture; big round face, higl 
cheeks, duck black hair and small eyes. When she smil^ 
during the introductions I saw that like most Japm&e 
girls she had in front a big gold tooth. 

"Wo’ro gettin' that changed,” Joe said with some em- 
barrassment. 

. Katsumi was uncertain whether she should offer to 
shako roy hand or . not, so when I extended mine she 
TOllapsed in agonizing giggles and popped her left fist , 
over her mouth. Her knuckles were bright red from chap- , 
ping, and as I studied these girls I wondered why it was . j 
|[>at ’our ai.’s-even though we’d been ordered ootjo ,:, 
use Umt word, it crept in-always seem'^ raairv me . , 
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u^est girls and never the pretty ones we saw at Tak- 
arazuka. 

It was a dismal morning. Since Joes marriage was 
third in line I watched with mounting disgust the spec- 
tacle of American soldiers marrying whatever girls tibey 
.,had been able to pick up. I was ashamed at having been 
drawn into this sordid spectacle and was looking down 
at my fingernails when a bright voice called, “Are you 
Major Ace Gruver?” I looked up and breathed relief, 
for it was an American girk She was oversize, but I was 
glad to know there were some American girls still alive. 

She whispered, “fm a secretary here.” 

“Interesting j'ob, I bet.” 

She shook her head. “One marriage after another.” 

“Don’t they know they can’t take the girls home?” 

“Sure they know. But what I wanted to see you about 
is that I have a Idd brother who is crazy about airplanes. 
He told me if I ever meet a real j'et pilot, to get his otto- 
graft I want your ottograft!” 

She led me into her inner oflBce where she gave me a 
sheet of paper to sign then added another. “Maybe the 
kid’ll be able to sell this one at a fancy price— like a 
baseball glove.” 

“What I don’t get,” I said, “is why the Government 
allows these marriages in the first place.” 

“The Government is smart Public pressure back home 
insists the men be permitted to marry, so the Government 
does permit it, then washes its hands of ihe whole afiair. 
She showed me a form which each G.L had to sign, on 
top of all the others, and it was about the frank^ sn 
most brutal I had ever seen. Kelly, for example, ^clmo - 
edged that he was outside the law, waived^ his leg 
ri^ts, said he would look after the girl on his own 
count and stated in writing that the Air Fares ^ 
no way responsible for his ^e. At the 
that he was in right mind and that he had^igo 
witnesses. 

“But these guys go right on?” 
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“That’s not a fair question to ask me ” she said some- 
what sharply. 

“You work here." 

“All right!” she said. “Would you call me pretty? No, 
lobody would call me pretty. I’m a plain Jane who 
xjiddn't get married in America so I came out here where 
here were plenty of men.” She laughed at herself in a 
leli^tful, horsy sort of way and said bitterly, “They 
rtamp us ‘Stateside rejects’! Sure, there were lots of men 
when I got here. But the damned Japanese girls had 
hem alL” 

“I still don’t get it.” 

“Like a soldier told me,” she explained. “He kept say- 
ing, ‘You American girls wouldn’t understand.'” 
“Understand what?’ I asked. 

“The men all say these Japanese girls do something 
for them.” 

^Like sex?” 

•^TNot sex. Fm not bitter any more so I don’t charge it 
'^^'to sex. Didn’t you notice?" 

She showed me a wedding ring and said, “The man 
I finally got had been in love with a Japanese girl for two 
years. Said frankly he knew I’d never be half the wife 
she would have been.” 

“Then why did he marry you?” 

“Said Td fit in better in Denver.” 

She went to her purse and pulled out a wrinkled photo- 
grapL “My rival!” she said in obvious amazement Before 
looking at the picture I could guess that the girl probably 
looked a lot like Katsumi. Red face, roimd featinres. The 
American secretary stared at the picture and said, “To 
mo she looks absolutely ugly. I stole this picture when 
my husband burned the others. I keep it as a reminder 
that I must be a good ^vife.” 

"Where’s the girl now?” 

“She committed suicide.” She placed the damaged 
photograph back among her junk and assured me, "It all 
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happened before I met Gus. I bad nothing to do "witb 
the suicide.” 

The door opened and the consul burned throu^ 
‘TVe’U be ready for the next one in a couple of minutes 
he said. "You the witness, Major? Go on in.” 

The girl led me into the office from which he had 
come. It was bleak with a writing table, a Bible, a portrait 
of President Truman and a coat rack. “This is where the 
foul deed takes place.” She laughed, “fm always one of 
the witnesses and it’s beginning to tear me apart because 
every G.L who comes into ibis room has the same look 
in his face that my husband gets when he speaks of his 
Japanese girl.” She hammered the table and cried, “Damn 
them all! They all have the same secret” 

"Whatr 

“They make their men feel important I try to btuld 
my husband up— as a wife should. But with me it’s a 
game. With these ugly little round-faced girls it isn’t a 
game. It’s life.” 

The door opened and Katsumi came in, followed by 
Joe Kelly. They expected to see the consul ready to marry 
them and Joe shrugged his shoulders at me and asked, 
"They figure out some new way to louse me up?” 

The secretary asked, “How long they been messing 
around with you, soldier?” 

“Please, ladyl Not soldier! Air Force.” 

The secretary said, “If the body’s warm it’s a soldier.” 
The consul came in and started arranging papers. He 
was a young man with balding hair, a strain^ look and 
very big feet His hands were awkward with the papers 
and he was irritated when he saw Katsumi- “You must 
wait outside,” he said sharply. 

Obediently, Katsumi left Joe started after her but the 
consul told him to stay, so Joe said to me, “Ace, don’t 
leave her alone at a time like this ” 

I went and sat with the littile girl while we heard Joe 
shout at the consul, "Yes, damn it all, Tve read the 
papers. Yes, I understand Vm forfeitin' all rights. Yes. 
Yes. I,et’s get the thing movin.” 
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“fm only asldng you as the law demands,” the consul 

o, . T 

"And Tm only tailin’ you that Congressman Shimmark 
told me I could go ahead, and get married.” 

I hadn’t known it before, but apparently State Depart- 
ment men are just as scared of Congressmen as generals 
are, because right away the door opened and the consul 
said brusquely, "Come in, Miss.” 

He lined the couple up before the desk, had them sign 
still some mote papers, then conducted a brief ceremony. 
He was mad at Pvt Kelly, dismayed by Katsumi and fed 
up with the whole affair. It was an ugly ceremony per- 
formed with grudging spirit and I was ashamed at having 
been witness to it 

But as I looked up from my embarrassment I happened 
to see Kelly’s face as he bent down to kiss Katsumi and 
in that instant the ugliness in the room vanished and I 
had to bite my lip. Ihe horsy American secretary wrote 
something in a book and wiped her eyes, while the 
;;;(Consul said to Kelly, "You understand that you have 
4 furrendered numerous rights in this matter?” 

>'■ Kelly couldn't take any more. He looked at the consul 
and his nose twitched. "You son ...” he began and I 
knew that the consul was about to get the full Kelly 
treatment, which is about as profane as anyone can get 
But Katsumi, already the wife, quietly took her husband’s 
hand and said, "We go now, Joe.” 

Joe collapsed like a ruptur^ balloon. He looked at 
me and said, "It’s heU to be married. Take it from me, 
Ace.” Then he asked, "Ain’t you gonna kiss the bride?” 

I was imprepared for this and must have betrayed 
some shock for I could see Joe cringe with bitter humili- 
ation when he realized that I had absolutely no desire 
to lass that big mouth with the bright gold tooth. I, in 
turn, wanted to drop through the floor for having in- 
. suited a member of my own squadron at such a time. 
Mine was the last in a long line of insxilts administered 
by his nation, his commanding olBcens, his consul and 
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even Ms reKgion. In my defense it liad never occjOTed 
to me anyone would actually want to Mss a yellow- 
skinned Japanese girl. You fou^t the Japs on GiiacM- 
canaL You organized their country for tiiem in Kobe. 
You defended them in Korea. But it had never crossed 
my mind that you Mssed them. 

I took Katsumi’s big face in my hands and said, “The 
secretary told me Japanese girls make wonderful wives. 
You be a good wife to Joe.” Then I kissed her. It was 
repugnant but at the same time I felt that I had in some 
trivial way helped one of my men marry the girl he loved. 
"Good lucM Mds,” I said 
“Thanks, Ace,” Joe replied. 

When they left the consul said, “Such marriages are 
dreadful mistakes. We do our best to prevent them.” 
“Do you succeed— very often?” 

“You’d be surprised. We make the paper work so cum- 
bersome a good many of the young hotheads lose steam. 
Actually we’ve helped forestall some inevitable trage- 
dies.” 

“You didn’t have much success with Joe,” 

“We see everything here. Fights, tears. But if a bo/s 
had the gumption to write his Congressman we know 
he’s determined to go ahead. Now all Joe has to do is get 
his Congressman to pass a special bill and he’ll get Mrs. 
Joe into the States. Frankly, between you and me, I hope 
he succeeds. But it’s my job to paint a gloomy picture,” 
The secretary stepped out of file room to call the nest 
couple’ and the consul whispered, “Take that girl you 
just saw, my secretary. She’s marri^ to a G.L with whom 
I had some luck. He was going to marry an extremely 
ordinary Japanese girl, but our paper work and delays 
brought him to his senses.” 

“What did you say to him?” I asked. 

“As I remember, he was from Denver and I simply 
^ked, ‘If you take this girl back to Denver will she fit 

“What happened to the girl?” 
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“You saw her. She works here. My secretary.” 

“I meant-what happened to the Japanese girl?” 1 
anted to hear his esplanatioa. 

Before he could reply the secretary brought the fourth 
)uple into the office and the consul droned, “You under- 
and what you’ve signed?” 

The young man, a sailor, stood on one foot then the 
ther and replied with studied patients, “Yes, sir. Yes, 
r.” 

The girl was just as u^y at Katsumi and I started to 
^ve, but the consul caU^ me back and said to the sailor. 
How would you like to have Ace Gruver be your ■wit- 
essr 

“You Ace Gruver?” the hoy asked. 

“That’s right” 

"Td be proud,” the boy said. He turned to his girl and 
poke to her in rapid Japanese, using his hands to indicate 
irplanes in combat 'Hie girl look^ at me, gigged fur- 
ausly and clapped her hand over her gold-crowned 
eeth. 

It was this same well-meaning consul who got me into 
ay big trouble, for when he turned in his weekly report 
n G.I. marriages to General Webster he must have men- 
ioned his surprise at seeing me as Joe’s witness. At any 
ate the general called me into his office and stormed. 
I’m astounded that you should lend yoiuself to such a 
hmg— especially since you know Mrs. Webster’s and my 
objection to fraternization." 

"This wasn’t fraternization, sir. It was marriage,” I said. 
“To a Japanese,” he stormed, spitting the words out 
“The Idd’s from my outfit in Korea, sir.” 

“All the more reason you should have tried to save bim 
from such foUy.” 

“I did sir.” 

"Carstairs tells me you even kissed the girl!” 

*T did. He asked me to.” 

"Who, Carstairs?” 

“No, Kelly.” 

The general vras outraged. He banged out of Iris chair 
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and stood looking at a map. Finally lie exploded. “I’m 
damned i£ I can nnderstand how a man like you, brought 
up the best traditions of the service, can outrage military 
propriety in diis way. Such marriages are sordid, dis- 
graceful things. We have to tolerate &em because Wash- 
ington says so, but we don’t have to polish our buttons 
and go down to kiss the bride!” 

“I . . 

“Nauseating. The whole things nauseating, but it’s 
especially sickening to have a member of your own staff 
—you might say your own immediate family . . 

The bawling out I got from the general was nothing 
compared to the one I took from his wife. She was sweet 
as butter during dinner but after the general and Eileen 
had left on prearranged signals she said bluntly, “Do I 
understand, Lloyd, that you actually encouraged a Japa- 
nese marriage this morning?” 

“One of the men from my outfit.” 

“But you surely didn’t attend—not officially?” 

“He asked me to help him out” 

“And you went to the consulate, before other Japanese 
who mi^t know you . . 

“Look, Mrs, Webster, it was a ^y from our outfit.” 

“It wasn’t just a guy, Lloyd- It was hmniBation to the 
service and a direct slap in General Webster s face.” 

“I didn’t approve of it, Mrs. Webster. I argued against 
it for days.” 

“But your very presence signified approval. In this din- 
ing room right now half the officers are laughing at me.” 

So that was it. She wasn’t really concerned about the 
welfare of the service nor the standing of her husband. 
She was angry that something which she had started— 
uon-fratemization—should have backfired and brou^t 
ridicule upon her. She was especially angry that the in- 
striment of this ridicule should have been, in General 
Webster’s words, a member of her own family, 

I asked, “How could I have refused to attend’the wed- 
ding ...” 

“Don't call it a wedding! It was a mean little surrepti- 
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tious ceremony on Hie most sordid level. It was permitted 
only because some lily-livered idiots in Washington have 
no courage to face facts.” 

“I agree with you, Mrs. Webster.” 

She didn’t want agreement. She wanted to knock me 
into shape, once and for all. When I saw her closing in 
on me, trying to make me apologize for what I had done 
in good fait]^ I sensed pretty clearly that she saw herself 
fighting her dau^ter’s marriage battle. Years before she 
had fcdcen on yoimg Mark Webster in just such a fi^t 
and she had been victorious and the entire Army knew 
she had won and from that time forth she had molded 
and marched Mark Webster into a one-star generalship 
that he could never have attained by himself. Now she 
was going to teach her daughter how to march me into 
four or five stars. 

Sho frowned and said, “If you expect to make a name 
for yourself in service, Lloydi, you can’t offend the pro- 
prieties. You can't insult generals.” 

• I got mad and said, “Fve made a pretty good name for 
i. myself so far. Shooting doivn MIGs, not worrying about 
-■^social hfo.” 

Sho gasped and put her hand to her mouth as if she 
had been slappeci With profound rage she cried, “You’re 
an insolent little upstart" Immediately she was ashamed 
of herself and tried to recover by saying something half- 
way sensible but fury was upon her and she stormed 
ahead, Tou’re like your insufferable father.” I knew Hiat 
Mark Webster was afraid of my father— he was deathly 
afraid of anyone who had more stars than he — and I was 
surprised that Mrs. Webster should have launched an 
assault on someone who might be in a position to affect 
her husband’s career, but she was trembling mad and 
didn’t care what she said." She added, "You ought to be 
careful you don’t grow up to be a second Harry Gruver.” 

She sounded e.xactly like her daughter and I recalled 
with sense of shock that almost every time I had seen 
Eileen’s picture in the society cxilumns of towns where 
she had lived, she was invariably with her mother. They ^ 
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were like sisters, shoulder to shoulder against the world. 

My father had commented on this once and had said 
he Imew there were two kinds of Army marriages, his 
where the wife stayed home and Mark Webster’s where 
the wife tagged along. He told me he would honestly 
have preferred the latter, but he observed that it usually 
did hard things to the wiSe. “She's always on the move 
and her children are alwa}^ on the move. So the women 
folk band together in tou^ little cliques. I can honestly 
say I never feared the Japanese or the Germans but I do 
fear' such cliques of Army women.” 

I heard Mrs. Webster saying bitterly, “I should think 
Eileen would be ashamed and disgusted.” 

I didn’t say anything. I didn’t even say that I was sure 
she would see to it that Eileen became disgusted. Instead 
I looked at her very carefully and when I saw her clean, 
handsome, hard face with not a wrinkle out of place I 
drought of Joe Kell/s Japanese girl whom I had Idssed 
that morning, and all at once I caught a glimmering of 
what the American secretary must have meant when she 
said, ‘These damned Japanese girls have a secret.” I had 
an intimation of their secret: they loved somebody— just 
simply loved him. They weren’t going to make him a 
four-star general or they weren’t going to humiliate him 
over some trivial affair for which he had already apolo- 
gized. They just got hold of a man and they loved him. 

I had now seen two American marriages at close hand: 
my parents’ where people got along together in a respect- 
ftil truce, and the Websters’ where Aere was an early 
surrender followed by a peace treaty without vengeance. 
But I had never witnessed a marriage where two people 
loved each other on an equal basis where the man ran 
his job on the outside and the woman ran her job at 
home and where these responsibilities v/ere not permitted 
to interfere with the fund^ental love that existed when 
such things as outside jobs and inside housekeeping were 
forgotten, 

Mrs. Webster said acidly, ‘TTleen asked me to teU you 
she’d be at the hairdresser's.” 
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I thanked her, held her chair as she rose and showed 
her to the elevator. I think she knew that she had pre- 
sented a dismal picture during our talk, for she said, “I 
do hope you won’t embarrass Ae general again.” I prom- 
ised her that I wouldn’t irritate the general and refrained 
from pointing out that we had been talking about some- 
thing quite dBferent: my irritating her. 

I went down to a lower floor of the hotel where there 
was a hairdresser for the American girls who worked with 
our Army in Japan, and there I saw Eileen coming out 
more brilliant and lovely than I had ever seen her before. 
She had what Life magazine once called the well- 
scrubbed look and was absolutely adorable with the fresh 
bright charm that only American girls ever seem to have. 
I was disgusted with myself for having quarreled with 
her the night before and suggested that we sit in a comer 
of the elegant lounge, where a Japanese boy in bright 
blue bar-boy’s uniform served us drinks. 

I said, "If you looked so adorable all the time no one 
would ever be able to fight with you,” 

•',.y “We weren’t fighting last night,” she teased. 

“Tm glad,” I said, "because I’ve got to keep in the good 
graces of at least one of the Websters.” 

She frowned and asked, “Mum give you a bad time at 
lunch?” 

“Very bad,” I said, 

"Modier’s a special case, Lloyd. The Army’s her whole 
life. She watches over Father like a mother hen and 
she’s been very good for him. Therefore he’s got to trust 
her and if she says she doesn’t like to see American offi- 
cers with Japanese girls . . . Frankly, I don’t think Fa- 
ther approves of all the orders he’s had to issue because 
traditionally the Army is pretty adult about men and 
women getting together — any women. But he's learned 
that in the long nm Mother is usually right” 

“Is she?” 

"Yes.” 

Now it’s my turn to be scared.” 

“Wliat do you mean?" 
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“You’re afraid fll be like my father, rm really scared 
you’ll be Hke your mother.” 

“What’s so bad with that?” she asked. 

“I can’t stand being pushed around.” 

Eileen lifted her glass and made circles on the marble 
table. She said slowly, “I don’t think Td be bossy the way 
Mother is because you’re much stronger than Father ever 
was. But mostly I wouldift hurt you because I love you 
so much.” 

That was what I wanted to hear and I said, “fm 
twenty-eight now and Tve been going aroimd with too 
many airplanes. What I want now is a wife and family.” 
She sneaked in a kiss and I said, “Whenever Tve thou^t 
about a family it’s with someone hke you— a girl with 
an Army background like my own. . . .” 

She became gently irritat^ and protested, “That’s just 
what I mean. Why do you say, ‘a girl like me*? Tm not a 
type. Tm me. Damn it aU, Lictyd, haven’t you ever wanted 
to just grab me and haul me away to a shack somewhere?” 

Now it was my turn to get on edge and I said, “When 
you’re an officer you meet endless problems of enlisted 
men who just grabbed something and hauled it away. It 
doesn’t appeal to me.” 

She said, “Lloyd, a man has to surrender himself some- 
times. You’re not so important you have to defend yomr- 
self like a fort” 

From the manner in which Eileen spoke I could tell 
that she was just as tense as I was and it occurred to me 
that if I married Eileen we would always be a httie bit 
afraid of each other, a htde bit on edge always to be 
ahead of the other person, Mrs. Webster, frankly, had 
scared the devil out of me and now I could see the same 
marital tendencies in her daughter. I cordd see her or- 
ganfrdng my life for me solely on the grounds that she 
loved me, but the definition of what was love would al- 
ways be her definition; and I thou^t of Joe Kelly and 
the girl he had found- Their fi^t was with the outside 
world— the Army and State Department and General 
Webster— but with themselves they were at peace. 
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Now Eileen had me soared exactly the way her motiher 
had a litfle while before, fve learned to admit it when 
Tm scared because it takes courage to know when you 
ought to be afraid. I remember when I was fighting three 
Russians up at the Yalu, I didn't see my wingman get 
shot down, but all of a sudden I thought the world had 
gotten awM quiet and I got scared as tire devil. I started 
to run like hell and just as the MIGs were closing in for 
the Idll four of omr planes turned up in the distoce. I 
didn't care how bad I looked because I was scared. Point 
is, if I hadn't been frightened silly I wouldn't have started 
running and my four rescuere would never have reached 
me in time. 

I said, “What you said last m'ght turned up a lot of new 
ideas.” 

“You make it sound very unpleasant.” 

"Didn’t you intend it that way? Your mother sure in- 
tends it when she gives a man helL” 

She got out of her chair and said, "I don’t think you 
; want to take me to the dance tonight” 

I didn't want to answer this so I said, "Some of the 
things you said last night made sense. We ought to think 
things out" 

“That's fine with me. I suppose you want to do your 
thinking— tonight— alone?” 

I said, “O.K. by me,” and she started walking across 
the lounge. It was late in the afternoon and the place was 
empty, so I ran after her and said, “Eileen, what are we 
fighting about?” 

And she replied, “The next fifty years,” and she looked 
so cold and so much like her mother that I turned and 
u’^ed away and caught a ride out to Itami air field, 
where I astonished everybody by reporting for duty two 
daj's early. 



MIKE BAILEY: "As a Marine I have 
certain theories which explain every- 
, thing.” 

You coiild say that Itami is right in the heart of Japan, for 
it stands in &e triangle formed by the three great citi^ 
of the south: Kobe, Osaka and Kyoto. Actually the three 
are one big city, for you can travel all the way from Kobe 
to Osaka without ever being in the country but for some 
reason they've been kept apart: Osaka criss-crossed with 
hundreds of canals, Kobe with its big docks, and Kyoto 
with endless museums and temples. From Itami you can 
get to any of these places in a few minutes, so that a man 
stationed there has right at his elbow aU aspects of Jap- 
anese life, if he were interested. 

As soon as I got to Itami that Saturday ni^t I felt bet- 
ter. I was home. Planes, neat air strips, men I knew. My 
work there was a dead cinch. General Webster had ar- 
ranged it as a kind of present to his dau^ter, so I could 
be with her. The board I was on met a coi:5>le of times 
a week but the three senior members did all the work and 
had a bunch of us pilots in from Korea for consultation, 
if needed. 

One' of these was Lt. Bailey, the Marine who had 
brought the Japanese actress into the Kobe Officers Club 
that day. He was a real hot-shot jet man, and since we 
agreed on most problems the older officers were quite 
satisfied if we missed meetings because they never liked 
what we had to say. So Mike Bailey and I really had 
things squared away and at the end of the first week he 
said, “We ought to see something of Japan. I finagled it 
so you can move into the Marine hoteL Proved it was 
necessary for our consultations. And I promoted a Chev- 
rolet” He loaded my gear into it and we set out for his 
quarters. 

‘We live six miles from the air base,” he esplained, 
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“Extra advantage is that we’re not hooked into the Itami 
phones. They don't bother us much. Son, I got us really 
fixed up.” 

He ^ove so fast that it seemed only a couple of min- 
utes before we came to an interesting town with narrow 
streets and himdreds of people wandering about We 
inched our way down an alley and up a small hill to a big 
rambling four-story hotel 

“Marine Barracte,” he said proudly. “Look at that Jap 
kid come to attention.” A belUiop tossed Mike a snappy 
salute and whispered, “Seven o’clock, Makino’s.” Mike 
gave the Idd 100 yen and said to me, “Finest people in 
die world, the Japanese.” 

I said, “I thought you told me you fou^t them at 
Tarawa.” 

“Who bears a grudge?” He told the boy to show me 
the room vacated by fiie Air Force major who had pre- 
ceded me on the Board and when I got there I foimd I 
had an excellent view of the town. Below me was a wide 
and rocky river which cut the place in half. Up our side 
of the river came a railroad from Osaka but right below 
us it cut across to the other side and stopped at the edge 
of a beautiful park There were some very large build- 
ings facing me and, as I watched, huge crowds of people 
left them and started hiking toward the train. 

But as I studied these people pressing toward the sta- 
tion I saw another crowd gathering at the rear of the 
buildings and into this crowd plunged a dozen young 
girls, arm in arm, each wearing a long green sldrt that 
swished about her ankles. 

“Hey, Bailey!” I cried. "What’s this town called?” 

“Tak^aztJca,” he yelled. 

“These girls in green . . 

Mike rushed into my room and looked across the river. 
He grabbed me by the arm and shouted, “My God! We’re 
missing the show.” 

He shoved me out the door and dovm the steps onto a 
narrow street along which we hurried to a large and 
handsome stone bridge bearing the sign in English, moko 
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mvEB, CASE PEDESTRIANS. Witb a long finger Mike pointed 
across the bridge and said with droolhig relish, “Here 
they come, die pedestrians.” 

Then I saw them, the Takarazuka ^Is coming home to 
their dormitory after the days performance. First came 
the beginning students whose job it was to crowd the 
back of the stage in big numbers. They were the fifteen- 
and sixteen-year-olds, and they walked proudly in then- 
long green skirts and cork zorl Already th^ considered 
themselves to be Takarazuka girls. Bailey nudged me as 
th^ passed and asked, ‘Fver see more beautiful kids in 
your life?” 

I had already seen these dazzling children at the re- 
hearsal and I knew they were beautiful but as I watched 
them disappear into the evening twilight they seemed to 
drift away from me with extraordhiaiy grace. They 
walked in a curious way, one foot set carrfuHy before the 
other so that their long green skirts swayed noiselessly 
above the dusty streets. They had now passed so far from 
me fiiat they were becoming haunting ghosts when Mike 
nudged me and said, “Watch this onel Imagine General 
Webster tossing her out of the Officers Club that day.” 

I looked across the bridge and there came the exquisite 
girl I had met during my visit to Takarazuka. She was 
accompanied by two other actresses and they formed 
such a gracious trio that townspeople who were attending 
the procession drew back against the sides of the bridge 
o watch them go by. As they approached us, Mike’s girl 
tept her dark eyes straight ahead. 

I asked Bailey, “Aren’t you going to say heUo?” 

“In public?” he cried. “A Takarazuka girl! You must 
be nuts.” 

'The three girls were now abreast of us and Bailey’s 
^1, without actually turning her head, gave him ever so 
di^t a nod, which Bailey pretended not to have seen, 
pien, like green shadows ovar some field at the end of 
day, the girls passed down the narrow street. 

_ Now came a lively burst of fifteen or more, all chatter- 
wg happily among themselves, all making believe they 
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were unaware of the crowds who watched tiiein. They 
were young, they were pretty, they were graceful. They 
wore little makeup, spoke in soft voices and kept their 
eyes straight ahead when the American Marines on the 
bridge stared at them. They were true Takarazuka girls, 
probably the most curious and lovely group of women in 
the world, and as I watched them pass in the strangely 
warm Ap^ twih^t I was captivated by the poetic sway- 
ing of their long green skirts and the lithe, hidden move- 
ments of their beautiful bodies as they passed into dark- 
ness. 

At last the principal actresses appeared, the ones fa- 
mous throughout Japan, tall, stately girls whose distin- 
guished and memorable faces advertised all kinds of 
products in the magazines. They moved with qjecial 
audiority and were besieged by mobs of young girls seek- 
ing autographs. Among 8iese actresses I notic^ several 
who took men’s roles on stage and who now dressed like 
men in public. That is, they wore slacks and sweaters and 
berets, yet in doing so they managed to look enticdn^y 
feminine. They were subjected to special crowding and 
- sometimes grown women would press in upon them de- 
manding a signature across the face of a photograph pur- 
chased that day. 

The formal procession of the Takarazuka goddesses 
was ended, but on the far end of the bridge appeared one 
last girl in a soft white stole, gray Idmono and rippling 
green sldrt She bad been delayed and was hurrying to 
overtake her friends. Her green zori tapped out a gentle 
rhythm as she hastened pin-toed toward us, her body 
leaning forward in unstated urgency. Her face was 
flushed and extraordinarily beautiful. She seemed more 
like a cotmtry girl than the others, less sophisticated in 
her precious green imiform and when she passed she 
looked at me in surprise and smiled. I saw that her face 
was unusually animated and that her teeth were dazzling 
white and even. I never saw this girl again; I never even 
discovered her name. She may have been only a beginner 
of no consequence but as I watched her soft disappear- 
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We came at last to an extremely narrow alley and 
ducked into a restaurant doorway hung with red and 
white streamers that brushed our faces as we passed In- 
side were many Japanese crowded at small tables eating 
fish, which I have never liked A Japanese woman greeted 
us \vith three low bows, a little maid fell to her knees and 
took our shora and two powdered make-believe geishas 
showed us up a , flight- of narrow stairs. 

We entered onto a top floor where three couples sat 
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Makino-san. The apr^js-guerre geishas told Ps that we 
were to sit on the floor at the quarter-circle table that cut 
Makino off from the rest of the room. 

Mike said, “This is the best tempura restaurant in 
Japan.” 

“What’s tempura?” I asked. 

"Look.” He pointed to a menu painted on the wall in 
Japanese and English. Maldno-san had twenty-nine 
varieties of fish from lobster to eel, including squid, octo- 
pus, shrimp, sardines and the excellent Japanese fish, tai. 
He also served about the same number of vegetables, 
especially ginko nuts, Japanese beans and shallots. 

“This is living, son,” Bailey cried, putting his ann about 
one of the make-believe geishas, who lauded and called 
him "Mflce-san.” The other geisha started to arrange my 
dishes for the meal but Mike said, “All right, girls, beat it.” 
They nodded obediently and went downstairs. I must 
have looked disappointed, for he said, “It’s silly to keep 
geishas at your table when you have a girl joining you.” 
“I didn’t know a girl was eating with us." 

"Didn’t you see Fumiko-san say she’d be here?” 

“The girl on the bridge?” 

"Yeah. Fumiko-san, She gave me the high sign as she 
issed on the Bitchi-bashi,” 

"What’s this Bitchi-bashi?” 

“Bashts Japanese for bridge. We call the one where 
e girls pass the Bitchi-bashi because there is so much 
vely stuff there and you can’t touch the merchandise.” 
“Look, Mike,” I said. “I don’t get this special approach. 
)u know the girl. Why don’t you just go up and ask her 
r a date?” 

Bailey’s jaw fell and he said, “A Takarazuka girl isn’t al- 
wed to have dates.” 

"Why not?” 

"Well, in the old days theaters had a lousy reputation in 
pan, so the railroad decided to keep Takan^uka what 
, lu might call impeccable.” 

"What railroad?” I asked. 

“This whole resort grew up as a place for excursion 
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‘VU I told President Truman, ‘Harry, you was w^ng 
when you sold the Marines short’ ” He started to jab me 
withhis long finger when he stopped suddenly, scrambled 
to his feet and hurried to the door, “Fumihol” he cried 
with real emotion. 

The delicate actress seemed entirely changed from 
when we had seen her shortly before on the Bitchi-bashi. 
Now she wore a kimono and hurried toward Mike in little 
running pin-toed steps that made her exquisitely charm- 
ing. Her Idmono was a powdery blue and at her neck at 
least five undergarments showed, each folded meticu- 
lously upon the next so as to form a handsome frame for 
her golden face. Her hair was not fixed in the antique 
Japanese manner hut hung nearly to her shoulder, thus 
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colored cheek and said, "It’s murder trying to see you, 
baby. She laughed at this and her voice was higli and 
tinkling bke that of a child playing with dolls. 

When she sat with us the tiny restaurant seemed to 
thrust back its walls, our talk grew more expansive and 
Mahno, tucked away in his corner, started to fry the fish. 
Mike said generously, "This American is Ace Graver, 
Seven MIGs.” He showed her how jets fight and when she 
started to admire me perhaps a little too much he tried to 
change the subject, but she said, “I meet Gruver-san 
aheady,” 

Mike did a double take and Fumiko-san laughed again. 
"How you like me in Swing Butterfly?” she asked liim. 

“You were wonderful!” he cried. “But 111 bet if you’d 
put that show on while MacArthur was here he'd have 
thrown you all in jail.” 

I asked why and Fiuniko said— I can’t explain how she 
talked or exactly what she did with English and Japanese 
gestures, but she made me understand— “Stotug Butterfly. 
make fun of American sailors who faUing in love 
apanese girls. But Butterfly not commit hara-kiri.” Here 
he grabbed a butter knife and performed tlje ritual. "If 
ou like laugh, if you not too proud, you enjoy Swing 
iutterfly, I think." 

"Did you like it?” I asked Mike. 

“Anything this babe’s in, I like,” he drooled. 

“What’s she play?” 

"I geisha,” Fum&o explained. "I fight off whole ship 
)ad American sailors.” 

With a deft Uvist of her shoulders she demonstrates 
ow she played the role and Maldno and rivo men in th( 
jstaurant roared and suddenly I didn’t like being in tha 
Aittle upstairs room, I didn’t appreciate having a fat c»o! 
laugh at Americans. I didn’t IBce being hidden away in £ 
comer with a Japanese girl, no matter how pretty, whc 
ridiculed our men. In fact, I didn’t like anything I'd seen 
happening in Japan since General MacAjShur left and 
I didn’t want to be a part of it I found to my surprise that 
I was pretty much on tire side of Mrs, Webster. After all, 
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Where the prince fights his way throng the wall of fire? 
The more rifies they put up against you the more fun it is.” 
“But she’s a Japanese girl.” 

“Drop the adjective, son. She’s a girl.” 

“When you l^sed her ... It looked as if you could 
really go for her.” 

“Son, when I come to any country I want to do three 
things. Eat the food of that country, in this case suMyaki 
which is horrible. Drink the liquor which is also horrible. 
And make love to the girls, wldch in the case of Fumiko- 
san would be delirious.” 

“Even though there’s no chance?” 

“I hate to be stuffy about this, son, but you Air Force 
men wouldn't understand. When you're a Marine there’s 
always a chance.” 

“Even vdth those girls?” 

“Son, when I was in New Zealand in the last war, wait- 
ing to hit Tarawa, there was a pretty barmaid in town and 
all the boys tried to make her. I didn’t bother because 
there was also a very wealthy and famous gal who lived 
on a hill and you’ll find as you grow older and wiser in the 
ways of the world that they’re the gals to go for. Because 
they got everything: power, position, the mad acclaim of 
the world . . .” He lagged his hand back through his 
hair. “But there’s one thing they ain’t got— I’amour.” 

I started to ask why he was so sure they were lacking 
I’amour but he interrupted me and said, “Same with the 
Talcarazuka girls. They got fame, wealth, their name in 
bri^t lights . . He started to sob and concluded. 
But it’s all like ashes because they ain’t got I’amour. And 
you watch, son[ Takarazuka girls ain’t none different.from 
that there gal in old New Zealand. And I’m the guy who 
tan bring I’amoiu: into even the drabbest life. 

We went down to the shower room and while Mike was 
jammering^away I had the stifling premonition that I 
ought to get out of Japan. When we retumed to the haU 
htihe headed for his own room but I said, Come 
^second,” and we talked for a long time. I said, Ihadtne 
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strangest feeling jtist now. I wanted to get out of Jap 
I v/as scared, I think.” I started to tell him about my 1 
luck with Eileen and he interrupted, 

“Don’t tell mel The general’s wife started to throw ! 
hooks into you. I sized her up when she tossed a girl li 
Fumiko-san out of her third-rate club . . He shook n 
hand warmly and said, "Son, when you escaped Mr 
General Webster, you escaped horrors worse than death 

“But I didn't want to escape,” I said. “I wanted to marr 
Eileen and have a wife I could be proud of and a homi 
somewhere and a good life in the Air Force. Ever 3 iiinj 
was arranged and I liked it all.” 

“So now what?” 

"I had the craziest feeling, Mike, that I was back in St 
Leonard’s.” 

"IVhere’s that?” 

"Prep schooL I went to St Leonard’s. I was all set to 
take the exams for West Point but there was a teacher 
there who loved English literature and he got me a part 
in the school play. It was by a Hungarian called Molnar, 
and all of a sudden I didn’t want to go to West Point I 
didn’t want any part of it and my mother, who’s written 
a couple of damned fine stories for the Atlantic, came to 
school and said, We’ve always expected you would go to 
the Point, like your father and his father,’ I said, 'Sud- 
denly I feel as if I'd had a vision of a completely different 
world,’ At that she started to cry and t^ed pretty in- 
coherently, but what I got was that if you ever once ex- 
perienced that vision don’t let anything stop you. She 
wouldn’t come right out and say I shouldn't go to the 
Points because her own father went there and became 
a pretty famous generaL But I could see that that’s what 
she meant 

"For the next two weeks I went through hell. Every- 
body at the school was just swell. They didn’t rave at me 
and say I was ruining my life if I gave up the appointment 
to West Point, and toe English teacher wouldn’t say that 
if I did go to toe Point I was selling out But then Father 
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Well, son, she’d put anyone off his rocher— anyone, that is, 
but an old hand at I’amour like me.” 

I laughed and said, “I \vish it were so simple. I could 
duel you for Fumiko-san in F-SB* s at 40,000 feet But the 
other day I was best man at a marriage between a G.I. 
and a Japanese girl Boy, she was no Fumiko-san, but she 
impressed me powerfully. Like a chunk of earth in the 
middle of a cheese souffl4. And tonight, seeing that other 
part of Japan I wondered . . Suddenly I clammed up 
and couldn’t say it. 

‘Tfou wondered what?” Mike asked. "You certainly 
don’t want to snatch the enlisted man’s wife.” 

"This sounds silly but I flew down here ready to marry 
Eileen. When she and I started to hesitate about that, I 
started to wonder about everything else— even about stay- 
ing in the Air Force. I Imow it’s ridiculous but that G.L 
and his dumpy Japanese girl . . .” 

Mike stared at me in slack-jawed horror and asked in a 
hushed voice, "You mean you’re ponderin’ life?” He 
mussed his hair down over his eyes and sobbed, “Oh, 
what does it all mean— the eternal struggle— sex— the New 
;:York Yankeesl” 

; ' "All right, louse it up. But suddenly I felt as if I were in 
a world of swirling darkness where the only reality was 
this eartlr— tlris earth of Japan.” 

• "My God!" Mike cried, clutching his head. "A new Sig- 
mund Freudl” 

I had to laugh, and while Mike phoned down for some 
cold beer I asked, “Don’t you ever get crazy ideas like 
tliat?” 

"A million of ’em. Tliey never hurt anybody.” 

“But to have an idea like tliat suddenly bust open yoinr 
whole world ... I tliought I was back in prep school 
again.” 

"I think it’s easy to explain,” Mike said after his second 
bottle of beer, which g.ave liim added authority. "You’ve 
been fighting like crazy up in Korea and you get tin’s big 
idea about cornin’ down to Japan and getting married . . .’’ 

"She didn’t even tell me she was coming to Japan.” 
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“Don’t let details mess up my theory. Then when you 
see the battle-axe her mother is . . 

“She’s not really a battle-axe.” 

“Who threw me out of the Club with Fumiko-san?” The 
question awakened all of Mike’s animosities and launched 
him into a tirade against generals’ wives and he never did 
finish his explanation. 

But next night we were at the Bitchi-bashi watching the 
stately procession of Takarazuka girls as they approached 
us through the evening dusk to vanish into the deep 
shadows. I was deeply moved by the passage of these 
quiet figures and they appeared to me as members of a 
military group dedicated to their rituals and promotions 
the way I was tied to mine. They lived and acted with a 
sense of their military responsibility while I was condi- 
tioned by the rules of my army. They were not free and I 
was not free, for I believe that no man who flies a plane 
against the enemy or steers a ship into enemy waters is a 
free man. He is boimd by certain convictions and re- 
straints that other men never know. 

I was pondering this when Fumil:o-san came by. She 
was accompanied by the actress in men’s clothes who had 
reprimanded us the night before and when the bobby 
soxers on the Bitchi-bashi saw this taU girl they made a 
wild dash to surround her and demand autographs. The 
actress coolly shoved them away but other little girls took 
their places. 

I said to Mike, “She must be somebody.” 

He asked a Japanese girl who the actress was and the 
girl broke into horribly confused giggles. She did, how- 
ever, summon another girl— she couldn’t have been more 
than fourteen— who spoke English and this child said, 
“She— is— Hana-ogi-san. Number one girl I” 

I repeated the name and some children near me, 
giggling furiously, began to chant “Hana-ogi-san I” and 
the beautiful actress stopped for a moment on the bridge 
and looked our way. Mike bowed very low and blow a kiss 
off his tliiimb to Furniko-san but both acires.ses ignored 
him and resumed their way into (he nigh! shadows. 
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been around the Club. No doubt Mrs. W ^ouldte! 
manded him to Bnd out and I wondered what I wouia 
him. It was difficult for me to explain even to my - 
It had something to do with the ^ of i J 
gang of men that you can never explam. Th 
the freedom of running do^ the hall in your s , 
common interests in a common problem. I remem i 
my father used to glow when he came in from a s 
exercise \vith his foot troops. I was a kid then ^t 
was something enormously real and rugged abou y 
father on those occasions. True, he was a fine man 
the house — ^I think a good many other families, motxmr 
and kids alike, would have been glad to have a father 
like mine — ^but there were times when he insisted upon 
living in a man’s world and I think that much of his reso- 
lute determination to follow the camp &es rather than 
die bridge parties had heen deeply ingrained in me. I 
had always liked aviation meetings like the ones at Itami. 
I liked evenings in Bachelor Officers’ Quarters. I liked 
oing with Mike to the little fish restaurant. And I liked 
etting a gang together on the spur of the moment, racing 
hrough the dark Japanese night and winding up at some 
American movie in Osaka or Kyoto, Most of all I enjoyed 
vorldng at the air strip when somebody I Imew in Korea 
loomed in \vith the latest hot scoop. 

For example, one day a big Swede who flew an Air 
J’orce C-47 as a taxicab from one Korean air base to the 
lext arrived in Itami and we had a long night of laughing 
ihout some of our experiences in that dismal country. I 
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Mrs. Webster didn't bother to telegraph hers.^ \Vhen 
we got to her apartment she asked bluntly, “What’s 
wrong between you and Eileen?” 

“I’m sure she must have told you,” 

“Lloyd, don’t be evasive. You haven’t seen her in more 
than a week.” 

It was obvious that this was one time when Td better 
stick to the truth. I said, “We had a quarrel. She told 
me ... 

“A quarrel? Whatever about?” 

I gulped and said, “She’s afraid Tm too much like my 
father.” Mrs. Webster started at my honesty but made 
no move to stop me so I finished. “And I think she’s — too 
bossy.” There was something in the inflection of this sen- 
tence that betrayed clearly the fact that I thought Eileen 
was too damned much like her mother. But Mrs. Webster 
never batted an eye. 

So I added, “And then Fve been working.” 

“Ridiculous,” she snapped. “Mark found you this job 
because there wasn’t any work attached to it.” 

“If that’s why I got it ...” I began with standard 
dignity. 

“. . . you’d sooner be back in Korea?” she conduded. 

“Yes.” 

“Lloyd, don’t be silly. It’s obvious to everyone in Kobe 
that you are an extremely brave young man whom Gen- 
eral Webster brought back to Japan so that you could be 
with Eileen. There’s nothing dishonest about that — ^if you 
plan to get married.” 

“We planned that for a long time — sort of.” 

“How do people get married-sort of?” She was sitting , 
on an expensive lounge purchased in Paris and she leaned 
foward, repeating the offensive words: "Sort ofF 

I mean there s nothing definite. Has Eileen said there 
was anydiing defim'te?” 

^ hasn’t. She hasn’t talked with me about 

^ but I can see how humiliating it is for her. The whole 
hotel ...” ■ 

I knew Eileen pretty well and I was sure she didn’t 
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give a hoot what the hotel thought. But Mrs. Websrer 
did because if we didn’t get married it would inalce her 
look ridiculous. I said, “We wonder if were the right 
people for each other.” 

“At this stage? Why, you’ve known Eileen for jssjs. 
Same backgrounds. I don’t see ...” 

“But that’s what Eileen said when she started this 
fight ...” 

“A fightl Lloyd, this is just a lovers’ quarrel and it has 
no more significance than thaL” 

“Maybe it didn’t at the start but Eileen’s questions and 
some of the thinking Eve done made me wonder it per- 
haps my whole idea of life isn’t vnong.” 

Now I had struck something serious and i-frs. Webster 
accepted it so. She spoke very deliberately and at the 
same time fidgeted nervously with a lace handcercbied 
She said, “If an Army man ever que^ons the big idiea 
of military service he’s lost Believe me, Lloyd, Eve seen, 
it many times and it’s the v/orst thing that can happen to 
you. From your baby days you were cut out for the serv- 
ice. You’ve never known anything else.” 

I could have contradicted her an.d said that for two 
weeks— a long time ago— I had imaginsd another way of 
life but that would have raised too many qnectiono which 
I couldn’t have answered. It was one thing to confide sncoh 
a secret to an easy-going mind life Mike Bail.e/s, It wan 
quite different to give tbs idea away to Mrs, V/chstrjr. 
In three questions she’d have you undrecs.ed and yot/d 
stand there naked to the v/orld, just as stupid and s/I/y 
as you were back at St. Leonard s. 

I said, “Wouldn’t it be better all around if yr/ur hus- 
band sent me back to my outfit?” 

“In Korea?” 

“Yes. That would settle my doubts.” 

To my surprise, she agreed. “It d.oe.s .scorn hotter no//. 
But it would be vrrong for tv/o reasori.s. It v/ouJd nud'O 
Eileen seem ridiculous. Couldn’t hold hor tniin. And II 
would be the cowardly thing for you fo do," 

“Eileen doesn’t need me,” I said. 
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“You’re absolutely right, Lloyd. She’s asked to parlies 
every night But not by Army men. By civilians in Army 
suits. Suppose she falls in love with one of these civilians? 
She’ll settle down as a druggist’s wife in Chicago and 
that’s not for Eileen, believe me.” 

I found Mrs. Webster a lot too tough for an airman 
twenty-eight years old to handle. I said, “I’ll drop in and 
say good night to the general.” 

But this woman kept hold of you like a steel trap. She 
said, “And there’s a third reason why going back to Korea 
would be wrong. Because you would be running away 
. from yoixr fundamental problem.” 

I wanted to shout, "What I want to run away from is 
you. Tm running away from your daughter because she’s 
so much like you." But a man can shoot down Russians 
and stiU be afi^d to shoot down his commanding officer’s 
wife. I said, “I’ll call Eileen tomorrow.” 

She said, “Good. I know Eileen and I know she wants 
to marry you. Don’t let lovers’ quarrels keep you apart. 
That would be foolish.” She tucked the handkerchief into 
her sleeve and added with powerful emphasis, “And don’t 
let a temporary uncertainty tease you into thinking you’ve 
made a mistake on your whole life. You’re an Army man, 
.) Lloyd. You were bred to it.” 

I found General Webster in a workroom lined with 
books. He indicated them with a wide sweep of his hand 
and said, “The colonel who had this suite three years ago 
got these books together. Practically any subject you 
might be interested in.” 

I said, “I suppose you know what Mrs. Webster and I 
were talking about. I think it would be better all around 
if you sent me back to Korea.” 

The general drummed his fingers and said, “Better, 
maybe, but it would be so damned obvious. That’s what’s 
wrong with military life. Every move can be so easily in- 
terpreted by the enemy. But damn it all, Lloyd, what’s 
wrong between you and Eileen?” 

“Nothing’s wrong, sir. It’s just that we both feel imcer- 
tain about our getting along— ffitimately.” 
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“Very sensible.” He poured me a stiff drinlc and said, 
“You’re not much of a man unless you’re scared silly by 
die prospect of marriage. Take me. Night before my 
wedding your father had to get me blind drunk to keep 
me from sending a Western Union messenger to my wife’s 
house. . . . Fadier was Colonel Keller — ^got into that se- 
rious scrape with the Persian Ambassador. They called it 
Persia then,” 

He related in his rambling way the case histories of 
half a dozen military marriages and of how all the men 
at some time before the wedding or after had wanted to 
funk out on the deal. "But in the long run,” he assured 
me, “marriage is the best thing for any man. It was the 
making of me. And j’your father ever tell you about his 
classic wedding? He was engaged to your mother, Lieu- 
tenant-General Himmelwright’s daughter, and two days 
before the wedding he fell in love with another girl. Just 
about went mad from indecision. But suppose he had 
gone off his rocker and said he wasn’t cut out to be a 
general. By God, twenty years later America might of 
lost Guadalcanal” 

He poured us a couple of more drinks and said, “Look 
at it this way, Lloyd. What the hell were you put in this 
world for? Be one of those washed-up old fuddies wth 
no home of his own, sitting in a club somewhere yakldty- 
yakking about China?” 

I guess the whiskey made me brave, for I said, “Ask 
Eileen if she’ll have dinner with me tomorrow,” 

“Good boyl” the general cried, whamming me on the 
back. “I ordered my wife not to speak to you on such a 
subject. Humiliating to Eileen and all that But Nancy 
said there came a time in every girl’s love life . . . IsnT 
that a horrible word?” 

“m call Eileen about twelve,” I said. 

General Webster tossed off an extra one and said, T 
feel ten years younger. If you have children, Lloyd, have 
boys.” 

do'tvn in the elevator I saw a new sign which 
read. Officers of this command will not appear on the 
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streets of Kobe waDdng with girls of the indigenous per- 
sonneL This order also applies to officers when on the 
streets of Osaka and Kyoto. Signed, Ma^k Webster, Com- 
manding.” I thought, "Oh, boyl The general’s %vife is 
really determined to clean up ^ Japan,” and then I got 
to laughing because here the American Army was for- 
bidding its men to be seen with Japanese girls, while 
the Takarazuka army was forbidding its girls to he seen 
with American men. 

I was still chuckling when the elevator doors opened 
and I heard my name. It was Pvt Joe Kelly, wearing a 
service revolver as big as a cannon. He yelled, "At last 
the Air Force gave me a break. Transferred me to the 
Joint Message Center. I got the best job in Osaka.” He 
waited for an officer to sign a receipt for important mail, 
then joined me. His Ford was at the curb. 

"Vi^ere can I drop you?” he asked, unstrapping his 
artillery. 

“Look, I work at Itami.” 

"So what’s the difference to me. The Army pays for the 
gasoline.” 

"And I live at Takarazuka.” 

‘I’ll go that way.” 

We piled in and he reported on how things were going 
svith him and Katsumi. "We found a nice house. . . . 
Say, Ace! It's early. Why not drive into Osaka and visit 
svith us?” 

He was so energetic and I was so interested in him in 
die way I had explained to Mike that I agreed. He bar- 
reled the Ford along the Kobe-Osaka road and I tried 
to observe exactly what this ancient and historic Japa- 
nese road was like. I saw the little paper-windowed 
houses stretching mile after mile, with never a sign of 
countryside. I saw the open-front stores that did business 
all night and the thousands of people moving along the 
road in the twilight and of how a single lamp Ht in any 
of the houses seemed to light up the whole section of 
road near it 
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But pretty soon I stopped thinl<mg about Japan and 
asked, "How fest you driving, Joe?” 

“Sz^-eight,” he reported. 

“Don't the M J.’s ever pinch you for flying so lowr 
“They all know me.” 

“ni bet they do.” 

“First thing I did was invite ’em over to the house and 
Katsumi fed ’em special grub.” He waited till a prowl car 
came along. Then he leaned way out and shouted some 
Japanese insults at the M.P. and everybody roared and 
Joe said, “Great bunch.” 

As we entered Osaka he bore to the south until we 
came to a road which dropped down beside one of the nu- 
merous canals. Soon it petered out and four Japanese kids 
assumed guard over the Ford while we hiked up a narrow 
alley down which two men trudged with wicker baskets 
of enormous size. As they passed each house Bght from 
the paper doors shone on them for a moment creating an 
impression of deep warmth. 

At the far end of the alley stood an inconspicuous one- 
storied shack made of wood long since weatherstained to 
a blackish gray. The porch was outlined by concrete 
blocks which confined the center of packed earth. The 
roof was of orange tile, laid in Chinese fashion with a 
shght s^voop upward at each end. In the States we would 
not have called this a house at all. With its sliding paper 
doors it would have been a shed, and cows or farm tools 
would have been kept there, but when Joe slid bis doors 
back, there was Katsumi in a kimono, cooking the evening 
meal. Promptly she took my shoes and offered me a cup 
of bitter green tea and said in lovely, stilted English, “It is 
fine to see you among us tonight.” 

^ She s been takin’ English lessons,” Joe said proudly, 
and I study a h'ttJe Japanese.” He rattled off a few 
phrases and Katsumi beamed at him as if be had v/ritten 
an encyclopedia. 

It s nice here, Ace,” Joe said expansively. “Two rooms, 
the canal down there, a good jab and good food. Ace, Tm 
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livin’. For the first time in my life I feel like a human 

He showed me where to put my shoes and how to prop 
myself up with pillows as we sat on the tatami mats. He 
said, “I grew up in an orphanage but I was sort of adopted 
by a family. They found me disappointin’ and deserted 
me— not that I blame ’em, I was a stinker— so I went back 
to the orphanage and then to reform school, I tried to 
enlist in the Amy for the last war but they trapped me 
into tellia’ my real age and I wound up in Chicago and 
then the Air Force. Now Tm a fasonily man.” He looked at 
Katsumi vrith glowing approval and asked, “Notice the 
big change, Ace?” 

“I like die Idmono,” I said, for Katsumi was one of those 
ordinary Japanese girls who in flowing kimonos become 
almost attractive. 

“It ain’t die kimono, Ace. Watch her smilel” In Japanese 
he commanded his We to smile but when she did so I 
still didn’t catch on, so Joe cried, "The tooth, Ace! 'The 
toothl" Then I saw. The big gold tooth had been removed 
and in its place some Army dentist had fitted a trim porce- 
lain crown. Katsumi really did look attractive in l^ono 
and tooth. 

“It’s a reformation,” I said. 

“It’s a miracle,” Joe sighed. “And she don’t giggle no 
nore, do you, Babe?” He dragged Katsumi toward him 
md kissed her on the cheek. “Because I told her that if 
he ever giggled again and stuffed her fist in her mouth 
’d break her am off at the vwist.” He gave Katsumi a 
olid wallop on the bottom and she gigged like mad, 
'tuffing her hand into her mouth. 

"Sometimes she forgets, Ace, but ibis is livin’,” 

He explained to his wife that I bunked at Takarazuka 
tnd she spoke in rapid Japanese which he interpreted for 
ne: A hell of a fine idea, Ace. We’re goin’ to Takarazuka 
omorrow to see the new show. Join us.” 

"rd like to, but I have a dinner date in Kobe.” 

So what! Show s over by six and m race you right in to 
^obe, no stops. He pulled an imaginary cord and made 
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like a train whistle. “It’s a deal, Ace, because with Katsumi 
you’ll really enjoy it She knows all the actresses and can 
tell you what’s goin on.” 

He gave Katsumi a command in Japanese and she went 
to a chest where she kept her prized possessions, appear- 
ing shortly with a magazine in bright covers. It started at 
the back, the way Jap books do, and she showed me the 
photograph of a dazzling stage set I asked what the 
magazine was. 

“Fan magazine for the Takarazuka shows,” Joe ex- 
plained. “She subscribes to three of them.” He shuffled a 
pile of colorful magazines and I could tell from the de- 
voted way in which Katsumi put them back in order that 
she had once been one of the enchanted girls who stood 
each night by the bridge to watch the great stars pass. 
Now she had become the typical housewife who still 
treasured autographs of the leading actresses. 

“I suppose she belongs to a fan club,” I joked. 

“Don’t Iddi” He spoke in Japanese again and Katsumi 
returned to the chest from which she handed me a stack 
of photographs. Apparently they went far back in time to 
when Katsumi had been a child. I asked, ‘Does she have 
the pictures of the girls who were in last month’s show?” 

Katsumi immediately shuffled through the pictures and 
assembled the entire cast of principals and explained 
what each did. She even sang two of the songs and I 
asked, ‘ Does she know all the shows as well as this one?” 

Joe patted her arm affectionately and said, “She never 
misses one. Hasn’t for years.” 

Then it s a date for tomorrow. But you promise to get 
me back to Kobe for dinner,” 

He didn t have to because when I called Eileen next 
day she played hard-to-get and told me abraptly. Tm 
having dinner with a Marine.” I said, “That’s too bad. bc" 
about^ Friday?’ and she said Friday vras booked tc-c. sc- 1 
said, Boy, I’m playing in tough luck. IE caE ycz btsa” 

But neither of us would have bet mncb mere" cr ■mrs: 
that later would be. 



FUMIKO-SAH: •'When Japan know 
America win, my father kill himself 
—honorable — Japanese style." 


Actually, when I went to the theater that afternoon I was 
rather relieved. It seemed to me that Eileen and I were 
pretty well washed up and I didn’t have to worry any 
more about Mrs. Webster. I said to Joe, ‘Im sort of 
steamed up to see this show,” but I was hardly prepared 
for what Takarazuka did to Madame Butterfly. At any 
moment they mi^t run in a scene unconnected with any- 
thing that had gone before or would come after. There 
were old Japanese dances to please die classical fans, 
jitterbugging to represent 1890 America, wrestling, micro-, 
phones, a dance hall sequence, mutiny aboard an Ameri- 
can ship, twenty stupid Japanese cops and a fire. 

But running through this burlesque of a great opera 
here was one solid thread; ridicule of American military 
nen, I have to admit that Mike Bailey’s girl, Fumiko-san, 
vas terrific as a ravishing geisha holding the American 
leet at bay. Her fine long face and expressive movements 
nade her hilarious when wrestiing with a drunk G.I. on 
eave in Tokyo. There was nothing reaUy offensive with 
aer pantomime but you felt that Si the Japanese in the 
ludience were egging her on because they had had a 
aellyfui of Americans. 

But the star’s performance was quite different. The girl 
in slacks who had reprimanded us in the restaurant 
played this part and her Lieutenant Pinkerton was bla- 
tantly ridiculous. He was arrogant, ignorant and ill-man- 
aered. Yet at the same time the actress herself seemed 
more essentially feminine than any of the other girls on 
stage and it was this that made her version of Pinkerton 
so devastating. She was aU Japanese women making fun 
of aU American men. 

One act of such petty nonsense was enough for me. I 
ao 
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didn't tliink I was stuffy, but I couldn’t tolerate peo^e 
making cheap fun of men in tmifonn, and when me 
people doing the burlesque were Japanese I drew .me 
line. When the Act I curtain fell I got up to go, but 
Katsumi put her hand on mine and said, “No, nol Now 
is ihe bestr 

From a side entrance the star appeared dressed m old- 
style samurai costume, pursued by two villains. 'They at- 
tacked her, and in the highly ritualistic dance which fol- 
lowed I for the first time fell under the spell of Japanese 


art 

I cannot tell you what there was about this dance that 
captivated me. It might have been the haunting music, for 
now the Western instruments like viohns and oboes were 
silent and in their place were three horribly weird sounds: 
the hammering of a slack-headed drum, the clicking of 
wooden blocks thumped together, and &e piercing wail 
of an Asiatic flute. Or it might have been the dazzling 
curtain before which she danced, a vast gold-and-blue- 
and-red affair with ei^t gigantic embroidered irises 
standing in solemn Oriental perfection. But mostly it was 
this remarkable woman I had seen in the restauiant this 
Hana-ogi. She wore no shoes, only white tshl drawn 
tightly about her feet and it was principally her fee: ' *h-- 
impressed me. She used diem as a very crea: 
might and slowly I became aware r-r— r — 

of the greatest dancers in the wnfid n thf 

Japanese manner, she wove baei:nri-:trr:: eerwee: is: 
assailants. Instead of a sword 
symbol, her right hand held rilw 
watched this hand it traced e -rrr: 
the gold curtain. I had ner-^ fed: 
this, one who could fill sz er±r sr: 

The scene came to x frsxried 
stamping an unfoigettdd-e 

bright hand through the carsr-sx The crowd buxk into 


y -vTrin nana-ogi 
sr: and weaving that 


, V- — — — • UlUiL iiilt 

to meefte 

To my surprise Kelly said, ‘That’s easy. Katsumi knows 
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“But why?” , j , j 

“Look, Ace. Suppose you were fat and dumpy and had 
to work like a slave all day. Then there s this tall, slim, ' 
beautiful girl who’s famous ^ over the country and 
makes a lot of dough. One actress like Hana-ogi proves 
what a girl can become. If you ever break into our house 
you steS the pots and pans but don’t steal these photo- 
graphs. Katsumi worships them.” 

Katsumi understood our conversation but said nothing. 
Quietly she recovered the photographs, restored them to 
some preferred order and replaced them in her bag. ’Then 
she explained in broken En^h the story of Act 11, which 
she read from one of the magazines which Takarazuka 
mailed out to its faithful patrons. It contained a large pic- 
ture section, which I leafed through. I saw some sixty ex- 
cellent photographs of the Takarazuka girls off stage. 
They v/ere knitting, or skiing, or promenading, or going 
to a symphony concert, or strolling. Gradually I began to 
notice a curious pattern. Always the girls were in pairs or 
larger groups. Never were they alone and never with men. 
The photographs portrayed a rich and successful and 
celibate world and I recalled Mike’s insistence that a wise 
man always looks for love in that kind of world, because, 
as Mike so eloquently pointed out, such women baw 
everything but I’amour. I felt this especially when I sa^ 
the three photographs of Mike’s Fumiko-san, She 
perhaps the most striking of the Takarazuka girhfcrste 
wore her clothes with dazzling effect and her ricnres 
w'ere additionally interesting to me because in ea-sb errs" 
photographs she was standing with Haua-esz. ir? 
of today s performance, and Hana-ogi 
men’s clothing-yet it was Hana-ogi who /oobc £r -- 
feminine and desirable. ■ 

Act n was an amazing ejqjerience. £ 2 * .Err.-” ■ 

that she was much more than a nere irr.Tsr- £' " 
fine clear singing voice, sfeS±g ~ 

scenes and a wanton comic sersa rirraT - 
and asked, Joel Do pa izhsrzasg- - 
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New York?” He whispered back, “I never been to New 
York.” 

But Katsumi heard my question and she realized even 
before I did that I was determined to meet Hana-ogi that 
day, so in the darkness she touched my hand and said, 
"After, we go on flower walk. I speak you to Hana-ogi- 
san.” 

When the final curtain fell on Butterfly I started to 
leave but again Katsumi whispered, “No, Ace-san. Now 
everybody so beautiful.” Quickly the curtain opened and 
there was die entire cast of 120 standing in glorious 
Idmonos, singing a farewell song. A runway reached out 
into the audience and the stars came down and posed 
right above us. Our seats were such that Hana-ogi stood 
very near me and for the first time I saw her in woman’s 
clothes. She was adorable. True, she was also proud and 
combative, nervously excited at the end of an extremely 
long performance. But above aU else she was adorable 
in her triumphant moment. Her kimono, I remember, was 
green and white. 

Katsumi now led me through the crowd and we came . 
to the flower walk and the tiny little gate through which, 
the Takarazuka girls passed on their way to the Bitchi- 
bashi. A large crowd had assembled to applaud them as 
they appeared and dozens of round-faced little girls 
pressed tight against the gate, hoping to touch the great 
actresses, and as I looked at the girls it seemed incredible 
that any of these pudgy figures might one day grow up to 
replace Fumiko-san or Hana-ogi. 

Now the lesser Takarazuka girls appeared, then 
Fumiko-san and the dancers in green skirts and leather 
zori. At last the leading actresses came through the gate as 
the crowd pressed in upon them and above the clamoring 
heads I saw cool Hana-ogi. We looked at each other cau- 
tiously, as if testing to see if either had been offended, 
then slowly she moved toward me throng the great press 
tff people and I think my mouth fell open slightly,' for on 
this day, fresh from triumph, she was a glorious woman, 

Katsumi broke the spell by catching Hana-ogi’s hands 
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and gabbling away in Japanese. Finally she said to me, 
“Hana-ogi-san hope you like her play.” The tall actress 
looked at me over Katsumi’s shoulder and I repHed 
quietly, “I liked the play but not the American sailors.” 

Katsumi reported this and Hana-ogi blushed and said 
something which Katsumi was reluctant to translate. “Go 
ahead!” Joe insisted. 

“Hana-ogi-san say Americans to be funny. Not bad.” 
She pressed her hands into her stomach and indicated 
laughter. 

“It wasn’t funny,” I said. Hana-ogi caught my meaning 
and frowned, so I added quickly, “But Hana-ogi-san’s 
dancing was wonderfuL” I imitated her fight with the 
villains and she smiled. 

Hana-ogi’s other fans now pressed in upon us and I 
said awkwardly, “Why don’t we four have dinner?” But 
when Katsumi translated this, Hana-ogi grew very angry, 
said something harsh and passed abruptly down the 
flower walk. 

I now entered upon a week of dream sequences. The 
Korean fighting must have exhausted me more than I 
knew, for my sudden relaxation on the make-believe job 
at Itami permitted my nerves to find their own level. It 
wasn’t hi^ and I felt as I had once at the Point when 
we were about to play Navy and I was certain I would 
louse up the works. At other times I imagined I was back 
in St. Leonard’s totally confused about whether or not I 
wanted to attend the Point 

Sometimes at night I would wake with a start and be- 
lieve myself to be in a falling jet fighter up at the Yalu 
River, and I would struggle to regain control both of the 
plane and of myself. Then, as I lay in the dark Japanese 
night I would see hurrying across my midnight wall that 
lone, exquisitely lovely TaJearazuka girl I had seen on 
the Bitchi-bashi diat first day and I would try to hurry 
after her and find her name. 

But in all these imaginings I was kidding myself and 
I knew It. For inevitably I would think of Hana-ogi-san 
and I would see her dancing and I would follow the sub- 
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tie curves of her adorable body and I would see her oval 
face smiling at me, ever so small a Japanese smile, and 
I would wonder how a man could be so tossed about by 
the mere idea of a girl. I had not really spoken to her. I 
knew nothing of her character or her personality, but 
almost willingly I was hypnotizing myself over this 
strange girl Much later I would recognize that I was 
creating for myself the image of love and that without 
this image a man could well live an entire and empty life. 

So each evening I fed my delirium by standing at die 
Bitchi-bashi to watch Hana-ogi pass by and if, during the 
preceding hours, I had by chance begun to question 
whether she really was as lovely as I imagined, one sight 
of her dispelled that heresy. She was even more desirable. 
On Friday I returned to see Swing Butierfly and at the 
final promenade I applauded so loudly that Hana-ogi bad 
to look at me, but she betrayed nothing and looked quick- 
ly away. Saturday night I was really jittery and Mike 
Bailey dragged me along on another secret date he had 
■with Fumiko-san and I spent most of the evening ques- 
tioning her about the Takarazuka girls, hoping that she 
would speak of Hana-ogi. 

Fumiko-san said, “My father famous man but he kill 
himself when Japanese surrender. No money no hope for 
me. I read in paper Takarazuka seek new girls. I brush 
my hair each night, study dance, shout wdth my voice. 
I chosen and one year I work ten hours each day and 
think this my one chance. Supervisor like me and I go 
Moon Troupe with Hana-ogi-san. She kind to me and I 
act parts good. I live dormitory with other girls but best 
time when Moon Troupe go Tokyo.” 

I said, “You in love with someone in Tokyo?” 

‘Xove? How I love someone?” 

"Aren’t you going to get married?” 

She looked at me quizzically. “I Takarazuka girl. What 
else could I want be?” 

Hct answer so amazed me that I did an impulsive thing 
which astonished me as much as it did Fumiko-san. I took 
her hands in mine and said quietly, “Tonight, when you 
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go back to the dormitory you must speak with Hana-ogi- 
san. Tell her that I am in love with her and must see her.” 

Fumiko-san withdrew her hands and said in dismay, 
"Never hoppenl Hana-ogi-san never speak men. And with 
Americanl Never hoppenl” 

“You tell her,” I repeated, for I was convinced that no 
one could dance as passionately as Hana-ogi without 
knowing the outlines and pu^ose of love. I knew that 
she could not refuse to see me. 

The next afternoon Joe Kelly drove out to Itami and 
said abruptly, “Wife says you’re to be at our house for 
supper at seven.” 

"I can’t make . . .” 

“Be there, Ace,” the sawed-off squirt said ominously. 

“I’ve already . . .” 

“Be there, Bub. Hana-ogi’s cornin’.” 



THE WOODCARRlERs "Japanese glrk 
nice to kiss — ^yes?" 

I cannot remember how, exactly, I got to Joe Kelly’s 
house that night, but when I fin^y turned up the alley 
from the canal, when at last I saw the little wooden build- 
ing and the sliding paper doors my heart was hammering 
like thunder. I slammed the doors aside and rushed in 
expecting to see Hana-ogi standing there. Instead Joe 
and Katsumi were horsing aroimd and cooking food. 
They told me to sit on the floor and from that position I 
watched this couple in love and it occurred to. me that I 
myself had never lived in a house where love was. My 
parents loved each other in the required way and I am 
quite sure that General and Mrs. Webster loved each 
other, but it was always love for some ultimate pinrpose: 
army advancement, social position in Lancaster, children. 
Here I was visiting the house of love itself. 

“Joe,” I asked as we waited for Hana-ogi, “what was it 
you told me in Korea? American husbands talk about 
country clubs and getting juniors teeth fixed?” 

“Yeah, but if they’re married to Japanese girls they 
talk about love.” 

“Suppose you went back to the front now . . 

“Godfabbid.” 

"What would you talk about?” 

Joe held Katsumi off at arm’s length and said, “Topic 
for toidght. Ace, I fought to get this baby and I’m satis- 
fira with what I got.” Then he spoke to her in Japanese 
^d she burst into an uncontrolled giggle. She started to 
her hand into her mouth but Joe gave it a terrific 
belt and said. Honest to God, Ace, it’s easier to train 
a dog.” 

he s^d this the door opened and Hana-ogi entered. 
Softly and with infinite grace she slid the doors closed 
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behind her and slipped out of her zori She was dressed 
in a gray-blue khnono and her hair was rumpled. She 
stood so silently that Joe and Katzunoi did not realize 
she was there; so while tiieir backs were still turned I 
stumbled awkwardly to my knees and started toward 
her, finally gaining my feet She lauded at my discom- 
fort and €ie sound of her voice was so gentle that I was 
compelled to reach down and take her hands to my lips 
and try to kiss them, but as I did so she instinctively 
puUed'them away and I noticed with indescribable emo- 
tion that they were a decided ivory. I stood aside to let 
her pass and said, “I am so glad you came.” She did not 
understand my words but even so she nodded in ac- 
knowledgment and I thought that she was less irritated 
than she had been when I tried to loss her hand — and 
for my part I knew that she was twice as beautiful as I 
had ever seen her on the stage when she was dressed in 
men’s clothes. 

Katsumi now hurried forward and embraced the ac- 
tress while Joe greeted her in broken Japanese, at which 
she lauded heartily, and I got the distinct impression 
that she was not at aH the remote glamorous girl I had 
stared at on the Bitchi-bashi, for her gentle good humor 
was exactly what you would expect from a good, happy 
country girl working in the city. 

But I had seen only two aspects of Hana-ogi and she 
was infinite, for when I asked Katsumi what her last name 
was and when Katsumi blushed and said she wouldn’t 
dare ask that question I insisted, and when Hana-ogi 
heard Katsumi translate she grew extremely angry. I 
couldn’t imderstand what was happening but Katsumi, 
blushing a fiery red which showed through her yellow 
cheeks, said, “Takarazuka girl never tell her real name.” 

‘'What do you mean, her real name?” 

“Her name not Hana-ogi. Only stage name.” 

“What is her real name?” I msisted. 

Katsumi spoke to the actress and the only word I im- 
.dwstood was America and Hana-ogi grew very solemn 
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and spoke harshly, after which Katsnmi said, “She will 
not say her name. Even I don’t know that.” 

Joe interrupted and said, “That’s the way with all pro- 
fessional girls in Japan— geishas— whores . . 

“Wait a minutel” I cried. “This girl ...” I reached 
out to take her hand, but she drew away from me and 
Katsumi said, “More better we eat.” 

It was a pretty formal meal. I asked a half dozen ques- 
tions, none of which Hana-ogi really answered and it was 
not until Katsumi produced an album of Hana-ogi’s pic- 
tures that there was any real animation. Then the two 
girls spoke in rapid Japanese, laughed a lot and sang bits 
of songs from the famous shows Hana-ogi had starred in. 
Finally the ice thawed a bit and I learned that Hana-ogi 
came from the north of Japan, where a woman in a near- 
by village had once seen a Takarazuka show in Tokyo. 
Ihis woman had suggested that Hana-ogi apply for the 
examinations. Her father had been killed in the B-29 
raids on Tokyo. Her brother had been hung for what he 
did to American soldiers in a prisoner-of-war camp. 

Hana-ogi’s willingness to tell of her family encouraged 
X me to spe^ and I said I had a good start in the Air Force 
and with my background I surely ought to become a 
colonel and from there on it was the roll of the dice. I 
said that if I did become a general I hoped I would be 
as good a one as my father. She asked his name and when 
I said Hot Shot Harry Gruver she grew silent and Kat- 
sumi said, “All Japanese know Gruver-san — Guadal- 
canal.” The evening grew formal again. 

Hana-ogi rose and indicated that she must go. I was 
deeply agitated at having seen her, having talked with 
her— even though it was in translation — and I did, not . 
want to have her go. I said, “Katsumi, please ask her to 
stay.” 

Hana-ogi replied something sharp which Katsumi re- 
fused to translate. When I insisted she stood stubbornly 
silent, so I appealed to Hana-ogi, who looked at me in 
a quiet, submissive Japanese way which betrayed.no 
emotion, but which dared me to budge her one inch.. 
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Softly, as if she were a child of seven, she said, "America 
. . . nol” I could sense in her gentle reply a finality of 
hatred and steel, but she bowed slightly, smiled with an 
infuriating complacency, and look^ back at me from 
the sliding doors. “America . . , nol” she repeated softly, 
but long after she had gone I recalled the graceful way 
she bent down by the doors to put on her zori, the rare 
delicacy with which she arranged her kimono, so in spite 
of persistent apprehension that I was headed for trouble, 
I determined that no matter what she thought of Ameri- 
cans, no matter what orders Camp Kobe handed down 
regarding Japanese girls, I was going to see her again. 

For the next two nights nothing happened. I posted my- 
self at the Bitchi-bashi to watch the procession of girls 
and when I saw Hana-ogi, her hair in the wind, step upon 
the bridge at the opposite end, my heart actually ham- 
mered like one of those riveting machines you fix airplane 
wings with. God, she was like a medieval princess walk- 
ing out from the palace. She was so straight and proud 
and sure of hersefi. And her black eyes shining out like 
fires from her golden face . . . 

“Son, you got it badl” Mike Bailey warned me on the 
second night 

‘Tm going to see that girh Tomorrow.” 

“Son, are you taking this seriously?” 

I turned to look at Mike and he seemed to be a com- 
plete stranger. “Don’t you take Fumiko seriously?” I 
asked. “Who started this, anyway?” 

“Fumi-chan?” he laughed. “Son, a Marine has to be in- 
volved wth a pretty girl or he isn’t a Marine. But who 
could get serious over a Takarazuka girl? They got saw- 
dust for hearts.” 

"WTiat is this?” I asked, “A little while ago you were 
telling me . . 

Mike scratched his head and said, “I had a cousin once 
who came to stay with me right before a big high-school 
basketball game. I looked at the ugly little squirt and 
said, ‘Hell, he cant be gettin’ measles.’ But he vtis and 
I was quarantined. Son, I think you’re gettm’ -' '’5;'’'' 
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I said, “Tomorrow night Tm going to storm that Bitchi- 
bashi and Tm going to have a date vrith that girl” 

“Son,” Mike said, "you can’t have measles but, by God, 
there are red spotsl” 

Prudently he stayed away from the bridge on that tiiird 
nigh t and as the first Takarazuka girls crossed I felt my 
heart hammering again and soon there was Hana-ogi, 
accompanied by three other stars, and I stuped right 
into the middle of them and took Hana-ogi’s hand and 
brou^t its yellow knuckles right up to my lips and 
kissed it Then I said, “I have got to see you,” but none 
of the girls spoke English and Hana-ogi drew her hand 
away and started to leave, but I no longer gave a damn 
so I grabbed her by the shoulder and swung her around 
and kissed her on the hps. We kept our eyes open and 
I remember that in this crazy moment I could not tell 
whether her eyes were slanted or not, but they were very 
black, like the sky at night 

She pushed me away and crossed the bridge and I 
t"., heard behind me the muttering of Japanese men and 
: j.:';! thought, “Oh, damn, a public mess and HI be coxirt- 
martialed,” but when I turned there was no animosity. 
The men were laughing and one old fellow with a load 
of wood pointed at some more Takarazuka girls approach- 
ing on the bridge and made motions encouraging me to 
kiss tihem too, but I hurried back to the Marine Barracks, 
where Mike Bailey greeted me with a pair of field glasses 
- and the crack, “It looked good, son. The subtle approach, 
GriTrr.” 

I said, “I promised to see her tonight I did,” 

He said, “Ace, don’t let this thing get you. If you want 
to make a play for a pretty actress— O.K. But don’t let 
it get you. Frrmkly, you looked silly as heU down there 
on the bridge.” 

In a few minutes a Japanese boy appeared with a 
• message for Mike and he said, “Fumi-chan wants to see 
me in’ the restaurant She wants you to come along.” 

When we got there Maldno-san, the cook, had already 
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heard of my behavior and he gave me hell. *'\^eiy im- 
portant in. Japan these girls. You do rmidi wrong, Acc- 
san.” 

“What did I do?” I demanded- “I kissed a girh” 

“A Takarazuka girl,” he said with reverence. Before 
he could argue further Fumiko-san appeared, extremely 
beautiful and very feminine. She did not cry but she 
did plead with me and said that something like that could 
ruin a Takarazuka girl and that if Hana-ogi ever lost her 
job her mother and her younger sisters . . . "She very 
poor, Hana-ogi,” Fumiko told me. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“You Americans not know what poor is. Hana-ogi never 
tasted meat until she came Takarazuka. Never had one 
nice dothes. Ace-san, you not speak her again— please?” 

She told me that Hana-ogis only chance in hfe— her 
one opportunity to escape from terrible poverty— was 
Takarazuka. “I know this girl,” she said solemnly, ‘before 
she come for examination not eat for three days to get 
. . , How you . . .” She indicated a permanent wave. 

She said there was already a likelihood that Hana-ogi 
might become one of the rare lucky ones— kept on at 
Taltaxazuka forever “as teacher of the dancing” when her 
dajT as an actress were over. “Here is good life for Hana- 
ogf-san. There is no other.” 

I asked Firriko why she risked seeing Mike Bailey and 
she landed T not great success. I not poor girh My 
famSy makrig lots or money again.” 

Then she pleaded, “Ho not come to the bridge again, 
Ace-san. Kease?' 

I wsntec to see Hana-ogi, I wanted to see ber eyes 
close to mans ana her golden face pressed against my 
bps, brt I sam, “I promise,” To my surprise Fumiko-san 
-osseu me, ter ceautiful Japanese face leaning across the 
table, anc sne said, “American men so good. Even when 
HaLia-ogi-san come home tonight and say, ‘American men 
no^gocd,’ I speak her they all right” 
riot although I kept my promise not to haunt the bridge 
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it meant nothing, for the very next morning Joe Kelly 
wheeled up to Itaihi Air Field and said with real joy, 
“Dinner again tonight, Ace!” 

My heart must have bled out through my eyes, for he 
laughed . and said, “Yep. Hana-ogi came into Osaka late 
last night and talked with Katsumi for three hours.” 

"What did she say?” 

“How should I know?” And he rattled off a jumble of 
Japanese. 

I wish that throughout the rest of my life I could oc- 
casionally know the excitement that captured me that 
ni^t. I shaved at Kami, polished my shoes and set out 
for Osaka. I went nearly crazy in a tiny Japanese taxicab. 
The driver was all smiles and said yes, he understood 
just where I wanted to go, but we wound up in hell, I 
think, and in desperation I had to get a little boy to lead 
us back to the main station and I went to Joe’s house on 
foot I thrust back the sliding doors and cried, “Hana-ogi, 

^ I . , But she was not there. Katsumi was alone, singing 
v to herself as she prepared dinner. I sat on the floor and 
J-.i* watched her time-christened movements over the char- 
>' coal stoves that Japanese women have used for centuries. 
For them there were no can openers, no frozen foods. 
Each item was laboriously prepared by hand and as Kat- - 
sumi did this ancient work she hummed old songs and 
it seemed to me that she grew lovelier each day— but 
how truly lovely I was to learn in a few minutes. 

For little Joe Kelly came busting into the house trem- 
bling with anger. He threw a package on the floor and 
cried, ‘This son-of-a-bitch of a colonell” 

I had heard Joe sound off against officers before and I 
tried to tone him down, but this time he had real cause. ■ 
‘This bastard. Colonel Calhoun Crafordl He rides me. 
Every damned day he rides me.” 

I happened to be watching Katsumi at the brazier. She 
never looked up, but I could see a terrible tenseness come 
over her entire body. Her ankles, in their white tabi socdcs, 
trembled slightly and I Imew she was desperately, afraid 
for her man. 
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For I had heard of this Calhoun Craford, a tough guy 
who hated colored people. Joe said, “Every guy in that 
outfit who’s married to a Japanese girl goes through heU 
Avith this bastard Craford.” 

Katsumi, aware that Joe’s trouble had been caused by ■ 
her, now left the charcoal brazier and came into the mid- 
dle of the room. She pushed Joe down onto a pillow 
and took o£E his shoes. “You not to come on tatami with 
shoes, Joe,” she said softly. She brought him a tiny cup 
of hot sake wine and when he had drunk this she led 
him into the other room where there was a Japanese bath 
and soon I could hear tensed up little Joe Kelly, the dead- 
end kid, sloshing about in the tub while his patient wife 
soused him with cold water and rubbed his back. After a 
while they joined me and Joe scratched himself imder 
the dark blue Idmono Katsumi had made him. He said, 
“To hell wth Colonel Craford. Look what I got!” And 
he produced a bottle of Italian wine which Katsumi took. 

Then, as we heard the soft click of zori on the alley 
stones, we all fell silent and I think Joe and Katsumi 
were as excited as I, although their hearts couldn’t have 
been potmding as hard. The paper doors slid back and 
there was Hana-ogi in a green-and-gold kimono, her hps. 
slightly parted in a smile, her brilliant eyes glowing from 
her night walk and her jet black hair mussed by the wind 
that blew along the canal. She started to speak but I 
cau^t her in my arms and kissed her. This time we 
closed our eyes, but when we finally drew apart— for she 
was kissing me too— she passed the back of her hand 
across her forehead and I think she Imew then that for a 
girl dedicated to Takarazuka and a man dedicated to 
American military life love could result only in tragedy, 
and she pushed my hand away from hers and gently 
removed her zori and sat down on the tatami and spoke 
quietly to Katsumi, who spoke to Joe in Japanese, and all 
tliree of them fumbled around, not knowing how to trans- 
late what Hana-ogi had said, so she held out her hand 
to me and invited me to sit upon the mats beside her 
and finally Katsumi said, "She not mad no more ” 
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After dinner Katsumi said, “Joe, we take walk.” Hana- 
ogi did not protest and as soon as the fragile doors slid 
shut I took her in my arms. 

We sat upon the mats unable to say a word. J put my 
jBnger on her wonderful face and said, '“Nice,” but she 
could not understand. She gave me some instructions in 
Japanese but all I could do was shrug my shoulders, so 
she laughed and grabbed my big toe and pulled my 
cramped legs out straight and patted my knees, indicat- 
ing that I must be stiff from sitting Japanese style. Then 
she made a pillow for my head in her lap and in that 
way we continued our meaningless conversation on the 
tatamis. 

It was apparent to each of us that we would meet many 
times, but ftat when she passed me on the Bitchi-bashi 
she would look straight ahead and it was also apparent 
that she intended us to be lovers— but not on tiiis first 
quiet night— and that as the days went by we would post- 
pone one decision after anoiher until finally some external 
force, say Takarazuka or General Webster, intervened 
to make the climactic decisions for us, but as she looked 
down at me with calm eyes, as her wonderful hands held 
my face and as her slirn, graceful legs stretched out at 
last beside mine on the tatami mats, one question at least 
was answered. I had often wondered how a self-respect- 
ing American could get excited about a Japanese girl. 
Now I knew. 

When it came time to leave, Hana-ogi refused to be 
seen with me on the street and caught a train back to Ta- 
karazuka. Joe drove me over to Itami, where I took the bus 
to Takarazuka, but something must have delayed Hana- 
ogi’s train, because when I got to my room and looked 
out at the Bitchi-bashi, there was Hana-ogi crossing it 
in the April moonlight. I rushed down to speak with her 
but she passed proudly by, her cream-colored zori going 
pin-toed along tire railroad track to her dormitory. 

I didn’t sleep much that night because when I got back 
to my room I foimd a letter which had been delivered 
by special messenger. It contained a routine reminder 
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of recent orders issued by Camp Kobe and along tbe 
foot in capital letters I read; any public display %vhat- 

EVER OF AFFECTION FOR A JAPANESE NATIONAL BY A MEM- 
BER OF THIS COMMAND IS FORBIDDEN. OFFICERS SHOULD NOT 
EVEN APPEAR ON PUBLIC STREETS ACCOMPANIED BY WOMEN 
OF THE INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL. 

I knew that I was entangled in a ridiculous situation, 
for I could not walk with Hana-ogi in the city and she 
could not walk with me in town. If General Webster 
caught me dating a Japanese girl I would be disciplined 
and if the Takarazuka people heard of Hana-ogi dating 
an American she would be fired from the Moon Troupe. 
It seemed like something borrowed from the play I was 


in at St Leonard’s. Then I was a prince trying to prevent 
my niece from marrying a penniless schoolteacher. The 
kid who played the schoolteacher was a miserable drip 
in real life and I remember that on-stage I became pretty 
outraged, but now it was happening to me, and Mrs. 
Webster riding herd on me and the Takarazuka railroad 
company protecting their investment in Hana-ogi were 
going to be a lot tougher than a Ruritanian prince played 
by seventeen-year-old Lloyd Gruver. 


For about two hours that morning as I lay awake— 
from three to five-I decided the whole affair was too 
damned silly, but toward dawn I began to see Hana-ogi 
dancing along the wall of my room and her classical 
postures, the stamping of her feet and the gestures of her 
right hand allured me so that I could think only of her 
ti^t and disciplined body. My thoughts were filled vath 
the grace of her movement and as the sun rose I feU 
asleep knoivmg that somewhere within the triande of 
the three cities we would meet 



OLD FARMER: “Each drop of fer- 
tilizer I place against the staik of the 
plant by hand — not to waste any.” 

It came tmexpectedly. On a wann day in May 1 waited 
for Hana-ogi at the Bitchi-bashi but she did not appear 
and disconsolately I wandered down to the railroad sta- 
tion to purchase a ticket back to Itami, but as I ap- 
proached the cage I saw Hana-ogi standing off to one 
side, holding a ticket in her hand and impulsively, even 
though we were in the heart of Takarazuka, she came 
to me and we went to the ticket cage together and we 
bought two tickets for a small town at &e end of the 
line, and on this lovely day we walked for the first time 
through the ancient Japanese countryside, 

Hana-ogi, unable to speak a phrase of English, and 
I quite as dumb in Japanese, walked along the rice fields 
and across the little ridges that ran like miniature foot- 
paths beside the irrigation ditches. We nodded to old 
women working the fields, laughed at children, and 
watched the white birds flying. Hana-ogi wore her green 
and white kimono and her cream zori and she was a bird 
herself, the May wind catching at her loose garments and 
the branches of trees tousling her delicate hair. 

Wherever we went the land was crowded. Where in , 
Texas there would be one farmer here there were forty. 
Where the footpaths in New Hampshire might be 
crowded with three people, here it was overwhelmed with 
fifty. There were no vacant fields, no woodlots, no mossy 
hanks beside the wandering streams. On every foot of 
land were people and no matter how far we walked 
into the countryside there were always more people. 
More than any day I ever lived in my life I treasure this 
day because I discovered not only Hana-ogi s enormous 
love but I also discovered her land, the tragic, doomed 
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1 land of Japan, and from it I learned tte fundamental 
secret of her country: too many people. 

In Korea we used to joke about enlisted men wno 

■ bought Japanese girls of sixteen or seventeen— a 
could buy a young anywhere in Japan-and we 
thought it a horrible reflection on Japan, but today I 
saw that it would always be possible to find some Jap- 
anese farmer who would be eager to sell his daughter 
to a land man, for if she stayed at home and had to fi^t 
for her share of the skimpy rice in the family bowl she 
could never do as well as if she went off with a man who 
could buy rice for her. All the problems we used to laugh 
about as being so strange— so unlike America— I saw ex- 
plained this ^emoon. The Japanese were no different 
from us. Their farmers loved their daughters exactly as 
Iowa farmers love theirs. But there was not enough land. 
There was never enough food. 

I thank God for that May evening walkmg among the 
rice fields while the crickets droned at us, for if I had 
not seen this one particular old man tending his field I 
am sure that when I finally learned the terrifying truth 
about Hana-ogi I could no longer have loved her; but 
having seen this old man and his particles of soil I loved 
her the more. 


He stood where a trail turned off from the Tnatn road, 
leaving m the joint a thin sliver of useless land that in 
America woidd have been allowed to grow up in burdock. 
In Japan ^ tragic triangle was a man s field, the sus- 
tenance of one mans large family. On this May m'ght 
he was bent o^x the field, digging it to a depth of fom- 
teen mches. The dug sofl he placed reverentlv to 
side his tiny field was excavated. Them as we 

venzed allowing it to return to its bed. PebhL<fl,n 
tossed aside and stirts nnri «Doies be 

two days that followed thi<; ttih ^ 

and the bem&g ba^ 
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explain how Hana-ogi explained them to me. By pointing, 
by gesturing, by little pantomimes with the old man she 
explained that he was like her father except tiaat her 
father’s field— before the American bombs Mlled him— 
was slightly bigger. But her father had nine children. 

It was breathlessly apparent to us as the sun sank be- 
low the distant hills that in terribly crowded Japan Hana- 
ogi and I were seeking a place in which to make love. 
There was now no thought of Japanese or American. We 
were timeless human beings without nation or speech 
or different color. I now understood the answer to the 
second question that had perplexed me in Korea: “How 
can an American who fought the Japs actually go to bed 
with a Jap girl?” The answer was so simple. Nearly a 
half million of our men had found the simple answer. 
You find a girl as lovely as Hana-ogi— and she is not Jap- 
anese and you are not American. 

As we walked into the twilight we drew closer together. 
She took my hand and also took my heart and as dusk 
\ fell over us we searched more urgently from side to side. 
We were no more looking at the white birds or the old 
men bending over their fields. We were looking for a 
refuge— any kind of refuge— for we were desperately in 
love. 

I remember that once I thought I saw a grove of trees, 
but they were houses, for random trees were not allowed 
to grow in Japan. Again Hana-ogi pointed to a bam, but 
it was occupied. In Japan there was not even spare land 
for love. 

But at last we came to a structure that was famih'ar 
to me, two inclined massive poles with two more set 
across them at the top like an enormous capital A, flat 
at the point It was the timeless symbol of a Shinto shrine 
and here there were trees, but as always there were 
people too. We watched them come through the tower- 
ing A, stand silently before the shrine, dap their hands 
three times, bow and depart, the tom white paper and 
the rice ropes of their reh'gion fluttering quietly in the 
%vind above them. 
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Hana-ogi took my hand and led me past the shrine 
vintil we came to a grassy bank partially protected by 
four trees. Villagers passed ten feet from us and dogs 
barked nearby. Across the mound we could see the dim 
lights of houses, for there was no empty countryside as 
I had known it in America. There was no place where 
there were not people. But at last we had to ignore them 
and it seemed to me as I sank beside Hana-ogi in the 
May twilight that we were being watched by the million 
eyes of Japan. 

1 remember vividly two things that happened, I had no 
conception of a kimono and thou^t it a kind of wrap- 
around dress but when we embraced and it was clear 
that Hana-ogi intended that we love completely, I tried 
to undo this gossamer dress, but it led to another and 
then another and to still more and although we could not 
speak we fell to laughing at my astonishment Then sud- 
denly we laughed no more, for I was faced with the 
second vast occurrence of the day, for when in the fading 
light I at last saw Hana-ogi’s exquisite body I realized 
with shock— even though I was prepared to accept it— 
that I was with a girl of Asia. I was with a girl whose 
: complete body was golden and not white and there was 

! a terrible moment of fear and 1 think Hana-ogi shared 
this fear, for she caught my white arm and held it across 
> her golden breasts and studied it and looked away and 
then as 'quickly caught me to her whole heart and ac- 
cepted the white man from America. 

We returned at last to Takarazuka and as we ap- 
proached that lovely place we went into separate cars and 
I waited long till Hana-ogi had disappeared across the 
Bstem-bashi before I appeared on the streets, heading 
Barracks. Mike Bailey was in the shower 
and when he heard me go by he yelled and brought me 
back to miii^ life with a fearful bang. 

He said, Mrs. Webster saw me in Kobe today and 
, asked me a lot of questions.” 

‘About you and Fumi-chan?” I asked, nonchalandy. 
on t play coy, son. About you and Eileen.” 
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“Wtat’d’j tell her?” 

"It isn’t so much what I told her as what she asked. 
He waited for me to press the point, but I called do^- 
stairs for some cold beer and he said, “She asked me if 
you were going with a Japanese girl” 

I sort of gulped on my beer and Mike said promptly, 
“Of course I said no. You aren’t, are your- 

I took another drink of beer and pondered a long time 
what I ought to say. Then the pressing desire to talk 
with someone overcame me and I said, “Fv^ been walking 
with Hana-ogL We must have walked for five miles and 
Tm so deep in love . . .” 

Mike was a fine character to talk with at a time like 
this. He laughed and said, "I feel like a traitor, Ace, 
getting you into this. Hell, I'm the one who's supposed 
to be in love.” 

I said, “It hit me like a propeller zinging around when 
w aren’t looking. Jesus, Mike, I tell you the truth, Tm 
lesperate.” 

Mike laughed again and said, "No need for a guy to 
»e desperate in Japan. If you can’t cuddle up to Hana-ogi 
lecause she’s an actress, there’s always the Tiger of Tak- 
razuka. Better men than you ...” 

I started to say boldly, "But we . . .” My voice trailed 
ff and I ended lamely, “The stars came right down and 
nocked me out” 

Mike looked at me quizzically, then said without 
)king, “Look, Ace, I know better than most men around 
ere how sweet a Japanese girl can be. But don’t get in- 
olved. For the love of God, Ace, don’t get involved.” 

“I am involved.” 

“Mrs. Webster said the M.P.’s have instructions to pick 
p officers seen holding hands with indigenous personnel, 
hat’s a lovely phrase, isn’t it?” 

"I just don’t give a damn, Mike. To hell with the M.P.’s 
ad to hell wi& Mrs. Webster.” 

“I agree with you, Ace. But while I was talking with 
uie general’s main tank division her daughter came up 
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and I got a good look For Christ sake, Ace, that girFs a 
ravin’ beauty. Why do you have to mess around with a 
Japanese actress if this Efleen is on tapF 
I put the beer down and stared at the floor. That was 
the question I bad not wanted Mike to ask I saw Eileen as 
I bad knovra her at Vassar, bright, eager, a wonderful 
sport. I saw her that \vinter in Texas when her father was 
a colonel at San Antonio and I was at Randolph Field. 
Why hadn’t I married her then? Why had she turned 
down the other yoimg officers and insisted upon waiting 
for me? I felt Iffie the announcer who asks the burning 
questions at the end of each radio program about break- 
ing hearts, but I knew that you could turn my radio on the 
next day and still not get answers. 

I looked up at Mike and said, “I don’t know.” 

He asked me directly, “Are you afraid of American 
women?” 

I said, “I hadn’t thought of it” 

He said, Tve been over here a long time, what with 
one thing and another. Fve watched lots of our men go 
for these Japanese girls . . . Hell, I won’t be superior 
about it I do myself. Frankly and all kidding aside, Ace, 
Ida damned sight rather marry Fumiko-san than Eileen. 
But I just wondered why you felt that way?” 

I don t feel that way. At least if I do I don’t know about 
it But why do you?” 

With me it s very clear. One thing explains it all. You 
ever had your back scrubbed by a Japanese girl? Not a 

bath attendant mind you. That’s simple. But a girl who 
really loved you?” 

"\%at’s back scrubbing got to do with itr 
Ato, either you understand or you don’t” 

^V\hat are you driving at?” 

and wn^3^f hundreds of ways for men 

b together. Some of the ways work 

^ I lapaneS-ry^ 
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SO lie banged his beer dovro 

didn’t entirely question! Can you 

•’'°?tenWeScrscn,bbiBSyout bj*r 

imagine Eneon truly heUish shot m the dark, 

It was visualize fat little Katsumi KeEy 

but I . taking her sore and defeated husband into 

tie back of his neck and getog 
S kIc ktoono and quietly reassuring him that her love 
^ c^oS^toportant than whatever LtCol. Calhoun 
had done to him, and I saw runty, sawed-off Joe 
rnmiog back to life as a complete man and I had 
^ eat fear— like M^e Bailey— that Eileen Webster would 
mrt be able or willing to do that for her man. Oh, she 
■would be glad to storm in and fight it out with LfcCoL 
Cratord, or she would take a job and help me earn enough 
> that 1 could tell LtCol. Craford to go to hell, or she 
ould do a million other capable things; but I did not 
link she could take a wounded man and make him 
hole, for my mother in thirty years of married life had 
ever once, so far as I knew, done for ray father the simple 
ealing act that Katsumi Kelly had done for her man die 
ther night 

Mike said it for me. He laughed and said, “There are all 
inds of things wrong with Japan. But Japanese women 
ren’t one of them and thehr view of love suits me fine.” 
hen he added, “But I hate to see you be the one to take 
all seriously. Because the Air Force would never let you 
larry a Japanese girl ...” ^ 

“What would the Air Force have to do about it?” 

"You’d see. You’re one of their bright young men and 
le/d bring all sorts of pressures to bear . . 

“Who’s talking about marriage?” 

Mike sighed. "That’s better. They way you started, you 
■ere talking about marriage,” 

“I said I was confused.” 

“I’d be confused too if I was involved with two women 
like Eileen and Hana-ogi.” He grew tiioughtful and 
added, “It’s very strange. Td never have picked Hana-ogi< 
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She’s always so mannish. Come to think of it, Tve never 
seen her in girl's clothes. Have you?” 

I thought of her rare charm and started to speak rever- 
ently but this scared Mike and he said, "Ace, I faiovv damn 
well you’re thinking about marriage and it’s going to be 
tough. Son, it’s going to be tough.” 

I insisted that I didn’t know what I was thinking abouh 
but my problem was solved for me in an unforeseen 
manner. Katsumi and Joe dropped by the air base the next 
afternoon and Katsumi took care of everything. Haltingly 
she said, "We have find house for you, Ace.” 

“A housel” I drew her toward a wall where no one could 
listen. 

“Yes, one small house,” 

“What do I want with a bouse?” 

"Where else you and Hana-ogi-san stay?” 

‘Wait a . , 

“You not love Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure I love her, but ...” I appealed to Joe, who 
grinned and said, "l^dien a Japanese girl loves you, Ace, 
it’s solid. How you suppose I got my house?” 

I said to them, “Hana-ogi could get into trouble . . 

Katsumi looked at me incredulously and said, "\’\^ien 
Hana-ogi come our house to see you it mean she love you. 
When she walk to Shinto shrine it mean same thing. 
Wliere you two make love? Here at Itami? I don't tliink 
so, (She pronounced it, “I don’ sink so.”) Officers Club 
Kobe? I don’t think so. Takarazuka? No!” 

I was about to call the whole affair off when Katsumi 
handed me a map shov\ing that the house was not far 
from hers. Then she said, gravely, “Today Hana-ogi-san 
number one girl at Takarazuka. She work very hard for 
tin's. You be good man not tell an}mne you love Hana-ogi. 
She make very dangerous come Osaka for you.” 

“If it’s so dangerous . - 

“But she tell me all time she work hard she think some 
day she meet . . .” Katsumi blushed and could not con- 
tinue, so I waited until she gained courage, whereupon 
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ste witispered, “Haaa-ogi tali girl. Not little fat girl same 
me. Long time she dream she meet tall man— same you.” 

I must have shown my disappointment at being chosen 
because I was six-feet-two, so Katsumi said, "She meet 
many tall men but no one brave like you— no one brave 
to stand at bridge many times to see her.” That was 
Katsumi's speech and as she left she said, “Hana-ogi come 
your new house tonight seven o’clock.” 

I was now overboard in the slipstream where things 
happen so fast you never get your parachute open. I was 
tumbling about and all thought of General Webster’s 
orders, my promotion in service and my early ideas about 
die Japanese enemy were swirhng in confusion. But of 
one thing I was determined. I would go to that house in 
Osaka early in the afternoon and I would clean it and I 
would stock the shelves with food and I would make it a 
home. 

But at three-thirty I was caUed into an urgent meeting 
and it was nearly seven when I reached Osaka. I hurried 
up the main street to where my canal ran off to the right 
and I passed along the narrow footpath rmtii I came to a 
little store, where I bought an armful of things to eat 
Then I took a deep breath and walked out into the May 
twilight 

As I approached my house I saw that the sliding doom 
were open and from them came a bright light and a sight 
I shall never forget: a tiny cloud of dust followed by the, 
merest flick of a broom. Hana-ogi bad hurried to the new 
house to clean it for my arrival. 

I dashed into the room, threw the food on the floor and 
took her in my arms. I kissed her \vildly and pressed her 
. golden cheek next to mine, but instead of the flood of 
kisses I anticipated she pushed me away, pointed to my 
shoes and cried, “Oh, Rroyd-sanr For a moment I was be- 
■wildered and then she knelt down and started to untie my 
offending shoes. Quickly I prevented her from doing this, 
so she picked up the food I had dropped and when she 
placed it on the shelf I saw that with her own money she 
had already stocked the kitchen. 
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There was a pot cooking over the brazier and I looked 
in, then turned quickly to find Hana-ogi cleaning my 
shoes and placing them in the comer. I took three steps, 
lifted her away from my shoes and carried her into the 
middle of the room, where I stood looking about me help- 
lessly till Hana-ogi laughed and with her expressive head 
indicated a closet which I kicked open, releasing the bed 
roU. I spread it as well as I could with my feet and gently 
placed Hana-ogi upon it. She closed her slanted eyes for 
a moment, then looked up and smiled, pulling me down 
beside her. 



EASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 1879: 

“Ever your devoted and humble 
, servant.” 

In the days that followed I often recalled the stories I 
had read about American and English sailors who had 
fallen in love with island girls and of how idyllic it was. 
But these damnable stories invariably ended with the big 
kiss and it had not occurred to me that after the big loss 
these island lovers must have had things they wanted to 
talk about. But how did they talk without any language? 
How in hell did they talk? 

I do not think that those who have always stayed at 
home can understand how terrible a thing language is, 
how dependent we are upon it During the tremendous 
weeks Aat followed when May flowers bloomed along 
our canal there were times when I almost tore at my 
throat trying to find some way to eicpress an emotion to 
Hana-ogi. It’s all right to gesture at a girl’s eyes and in- 
dicate that they are lovely but if you feel your heart ex- 
pand at the very sound of her quiet approach along the 
canal— if you feel the earth tremble at night when she 
brings your soft pillow to the bed roll while beside it she 
places her canvas pillow filled with rice bran — then you 
feel that you must speak to her or perish. 

I knew exactly four Japanese phrases. Ichi han meant 
number one and I used this interminably. When I first 
saw Hana-ogi undressed I gasped at her amazing beauty 
and cried, “Ichi banl” When she cooked a good meal it 
was "Ichi ban.” When she saw President Trmnan’s pio- 
tare in the paper I said, “America ichi ban.” And once 
when she suggested that her breasts were too small I 
protested, “Ichi ban! Ichi banl” 

I also knew Domo arigato gozaimasu, which meant 
fhank you. I used it all the time and it was cmrious how 
this phrase of courtesy came to mean so much to us. We 
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were deeply indebted to each other, for we had under- 
taken unusual risks, so there was an extra tenderness 
about all we did. When I spread the bed roll I would say, 
“Dom’ arigato” but more often I used the full phrase. I 
was in a land of courtesy v/here great courtesy had been 
extended me. 

Of course I knew the xroiveKal Japanese words takusan 
and sukoshi for much and little. Every American in Japan 
used these words as his final comment upon an infinity of 
subjects. The words look strange to me as I write them, 
for in Japanese the letter u is not pronounced in connec- 
tion with k and it was taksan this and skoshi that just as it 
was Ta-ka-raz-ka and sldyaH rather than sukiyakL I re- 
member once v/hen I was moved to great depths by 
something Hana-ogi had done and I pointed to my heart, 
put her golden hand above it and cried, “Takusan, taku- 
sanl” And I indicated that it was for her that it had be- 
come takusan after having been sukoshi for so many 
years. 

And finally I knew that strangest of Japanese phrases. 
Ah, so desu-kal It was usually abbreviated Ah, so! and 
meant exactly what it would mean in EngHsh. It was also 
shortened to Soka, Soda, and Deska and I used it for 
everything. Often I would hear Hana-ogi and Katsumi 
talking and one of them would be narrating something 
and the other would repeat over and over in the mort 
mournful way, “Ah, so desu-kal Ah, so desu-ka!” We aH 
lauded hilariously when Joe found an American news- 
paper item in v/hich a famous women journalist from 
New York said that even the Empress of Japan was be- 
coming Americanized because she spoke a h'ttle English. 
“All the time I talked with the Empress she nodded her 
bead and whenever she agreed \vith me she said clearly 
‘Ah, sor” 

Hana-ogi, on her part, had acquired just about as much 
English. Like all Japanese girls her favorite phrase was 
Neccr happen! She could say this vrith the most ravishing 
wit and effectively lull any high-blown idea I might be 
trying to mal:e, but once when I said that some day she 
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would see New York she said with great finality, “Never 
hoppen.” 

A second phrase she used a great deal was one she 
picked up from Katsumi and it too was conunon all over 
Japan: I don’t think so. Hana-ogi had trouble mth th 
and this phrase of classic doubt usually came out, “I don’ 
sink so.” 

But if Hana-ogi had difficulty with th, her conflict vrith 
Ts and o’s and fs was unending. She had acquired, from 
her Takarazuka shows, a few American phrases which 
she loved to use on me at imexpected moments, but they 
were so mangled because of the limited alphabet of 
sound in the Japanese tongue that I often had to think 
twice to detect her meaning. Once, at the end of a long 
night when we stayed up to clean our tiny house she 
caught me in her arms and cried, “Oh Rroyd, I rub you 
berry sweet.” I was unprepared both for her emotion and 
her pronunciation and for one dreadful moment I almost 
laughed and then I looked down at her dear sweet slanted 
eyes and saw that they were filled with tears and we sat 
down on the tatami as morning broke and she told me in 
signs and kisses and strange half-words that she had 
never thought that she, Hana-ogi — dedicated to Takara- 
zuka and knowing nothing else— would ever discover 
what it was to . . . She stopped and we had no words to 
finish the thought- Then she jumped up and cried, -‘T 
make you cawhee.” And she took down the coffee pot 

It was true that not being able to talk made our physi- 
cal love, there on the tatami mats, more powerful, but 
when that was past when you lay there on the dark 
floor and heard feet along the can^ path, you yearned 
desperately to talk of ordinary things, and once I thought 
of what Joe had said and I wished to God that I might 
be able to talk with Hana-ogi about the country club or 
the braces on junior’s teeth or anything trivial at all — ^like 
the news that Katsumi-san was going to have a baby. I 
wanted to talk about that baby, what it would be like, 
would its eyes be Japanese, would it live well in Amer- 
ica, but all I could do was to place my hand on Hama-ogi’s 
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hard flat stomach and whisper,/‘Katsumi-san takusan— 
takusan ” And she kept my hand there and said back, 
“Maybe some time Hana-ogi takusan” and we looked at 
each other and I think we both prayed that some day 
Hana-ogi would be takusan. 

The matter of praying gave us some trouble, as it did 
Joe and Katsumi. Joe, being a good Cathoh'c, was repelled 
when Katsumi established in their home a Shinto shrine, 
complete with symbols to be prayed to. There were some 
heated words and the shrine came down, but I don’t think 
Hana-ogi v/ould have agreed to surrendering her Shinto 
faith, for one day I came home and found that she had 
erected in our home three separate shrines: Shinto, Bud- 
dhist and Catholic, I tried to explain that I wasn’t any of 
the three, but she said she was ■willing to be all of them 
for me. I asked her why she honored both Shinto and 
Buddhism and she said that many Japanese were both 
and that some were Christians as well, and she found 
nothing curious in tending the three shrines faithfully 
and I noticed that she paid just as fair attention to my one 
as she did to her two. 

It became so imperative that we converse with each 
other that we looked forward ■with sheer delight to the 
■visits of Joe and Katsumi and I was glad whenever 
Katstimi sneaked away from Joe’s surveillance and came 
to our house to pray to her Shinto gods for her baby to be 
a boy and strong. Whenever she appeared Hana-ogi and I 
would unleash an accumulation of questions about the 
most trivial things. I would say, “Tell Hana-ogi I like 
more salt in all my vegetables.” Imagine, I had been un- 
able to convey that simple idea accurately. And Katsumi 
would reply, “Hana-ogi want know, you ever eat octo- 
^nd I would cry, “Is that what she was trying to 
ask? and I would repeat the word octopus and Hana-ogi 
would tell me what it was in Japanese and thus we would 
possess one more word to share. 

But the hoard of meanings grew so slowly that I used 
to look until env>' upon the G.L’s I saw who had mastered 
Uie language. Once buying groceries I met a tough Texas 
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boy wth his Japanese girl and they were havtog an argu- 
ment over some apples. Finally he asked in disgust, Hey, 
whatsamatta youF’ 

The little Japanese girl caught her breath, grew trem- 
bling mad and slapped the Texas G.I. right across the 
face. Then, hands on hips, she demanded, “Whatsamatta 
you, you whatsamatta me? I whatsamatta you first!” 

The G.I. laughed and picked up a box of candy, saying 
with a bow, “You my gal friendo ichi ban. I presento you.” 
The little girl put her arm in his, cocked her head on one 
side and asked him if he thought her pretty: “Steky-ne?” 
He kissed her and cried, “You’re steky-goddamned-ne, 
baby.” 

I envied the couple, for they had created a language 
of their own and it permitted them to convey their affec- 
tion accurately. Like yoimg children who refuse to be 
bothered by language, they ignored both Japanese and 
English and inhabited a delightful world of their own. 

I returned with my purchases and asked, "Hana-ogi, 
what steky-ne?” She thought for a moment then put my 
finger on an especially attractive design on her kimono 
and said, "Steky-ne.” I thought she was referring to the 
needlework and I pointed to another part of the kimono 
and asked, “Steky-ne?” but she shook her head. 

I was perplexed, so she thought and took my finger and 
outlined her wonderful oval face, leaving my hand at her 
chin, asking, "You think— steky-ne?” And then I realized 
what the word meant and I kissed her warmly and whis- 
pered, "Steky-takusan-takusan-ne.” 

But as the days passed and as we fell more hopelessly in 
love we discovered that it was impossible to exist as 
passionately as we insisted without better commimication 
of ideas, so I started to learn a little Japanese and Hana- 
ogi— who despised Americans and what they had done to 
Japan— reluctantly joined an Engh'sh class. She bought a 
little conversation book which she studied each day on the 
train back and forth to Takarazuka and one night she 
volunteered her first complete sentence in English. Screw- 
ing up her courage like a schoolgirl reciting Milton, she 
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s^vallo\ved, smiled at me and declaimed, “Lo, the postil- 
lion has been struck by lightning.” 

The shock of these words was so great that I burst into 
uncontrolled laughter and I saw Hana-ogi slowly freeze 
with hatred. I had laughed at her best intentions. I too 
was an American. 

I rose quickly from the floor to apologize, but when she 
saw me move toward her she ran away. Grabbing her 
English book she tore it to pieces and threw them at me. 
Those pages which fell at her feet she trampled upon and 
screamed in Japanese as she did so. 

Finally I caught her hands and kissed her, I held her 
head to mine and when she started to sob I could have 
tom my tongue out This cruel inability to speak was 
killing us and we were becoming lost people in a void of 
ideas . . . We were lovers who could not love and when 
Hana-ogi had sought to bridge this gap— humiliating her- 
self and surrendering her hatred of the enemy— I had 
laughed at her. 

I realized then that words must no longer be permitted 
to keep us apart I lifted Hana-ogi to the bed roU and 
placing her beautiful legs toward the fire, I held her head 
close to my heart and burst into my own words, whether 
she could imderstand them or not That night I said, 
“Hana-ogi, Hana-ogi! I love you with all the heart and 
mind within me. I’ve been a barren desert . . . Tve been 
a man flying a lost plane far in the sky and I have never 
before imown a human being. Now Tve come to an ah’en 
land among people I once hated and Tve met you and 
taken you av/ay from these people and brought you to a 
tiny house and you have made a shred of heaven here. 
Hana-ogi, if Tve hurt you through my ignorance you 
ought to lash me through the streets of Osaka, for my 
heart is in your care and if I were to hurt you I would be 
destroying myself. Whether you understand or not, these 
words are for you.” And I kissed her. 

I beheve she comprehended v/bat I said, for with her 
face now pressed to mine she spoke softly in Japanese and 
I think she unburdened herself of the accumulated pas- 
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sions that had been tormenting her word-stricken heart. I 
closed my eyes and listened to the wonderful sound of her 
voice as she uttered the strange, angular syllables of her 
native language. She said one word which sounded like 
lioshimashita and I looked up and said it and she laughed 
and kissed my lips to keep them still while she completed 
her statement She did not use one word I understood, 
but the meaning of her thoughts somehow seeped through 
and we knew that we were more deeply in love than ever 
before. 

From that night on Hana-ogi and I talked with each 
other a great deal and we discovered that in love what is 
said is far less important to the person spoken to than the 
one who speaks, li I wanted to tell her that the days were 
growing longer and that I first noticed this during the 
year when I was a young boy on an Army base in Mon- 
tana, I said just that, and it was marvelous for me, for 
then I remembered how I felt as a boy— the great clean- 
ness of life and the bigness— and I had a larger heart with 
which to love. And Hana-ogi spoke to me of her childhood 
and of how she dreamed of going to Tokyo and of how, 
when she got there, it seemed so much smaller than she 
had imagined. I understood only a Uttle of what she in- 
tended, but one thing I understood with amazing clarity: 
when she had talked of these things for a long time she 
was lovelier than I had ever imagined a woman could be. 
In those long nights of talking, there in the bed roll on the 
tatami mats, I think we came closer to sharing with com- 
plete finality two human lives than will ever be possible 
for me again. Forbidden the use of words, we drove our 
hearts to understanding, and we understood. 

In the morning after Hana-ogi tore up the English hook 
I gathered the mutilated pages to bum them, but in doing 
so I noticed that her book had been pubUsbed in 1879 by 
a brilliant Japanese scholar who had apparently been 
bowled over by English during those Brst wonderful days 
when Japan was opening her gates to Western learning. 
This gentleman s &st sentence “for young ladies to use 
when starting a conversation in public” was Hana-ogi’s 
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epic ‘Xo, the postillion has been strack by lightaing,” 
although I am sure the ancient scholar never intended it 
so, that sentence became the gag line of an American- 
Japanese home. Whenever trouble appeared m any form 
Hana-ogi would declaim, "Lo, the postaiion!” 

I became intrigued by the book and smoothed out some 
of the other pages widch yielded gems like “Th® port- 
manteau of my father is in the room of my motber.” Hana- 
ogi asked me what this meant and I tried to explain, but 
the more I endeavored the sillier it aU became until we 
were convulsed with laughter and I remember thinking, 
while Hana-ogi tickled me in the ribs, of the G.L booklet 
on Japan which said: “The Japanese have no sense of 
humor.” 

But the phrase that quite captivated me was the very 
first one for use at a formal tea “where the participants 
are not well acquainted.” The professor advised loosing 
this bombshell: “The camel is often called the ship of the 
desert” It seemed to me that this sentence was the es- 
sence of Japan; few Japanese had ever seen a camel and 
no one could care less what a camel was like than young 
ladies at tea, but the stubborn fact remained that the 


camel had sometimes been called the ship of the desert, so 
the sentence was judged to be just as good an opening 
salvo as any other. I tried to explain to Hana-ogi how 
ridiculous the whole thing was but she went to great pains 
to explain, with gestures, how the camel strides over the 
sand and seems to be a rolling ship and how the beast 
can go for many days without water and how there are 


two kinds of camels, one with one hump and the other 
with two. I tried to stop this flood of information, but she 
grabbed me by the hand and ran me down the alley to 
Ka^rai’s, where the. two girls fairly exploded Japanese 
and Katsumi brought out her treasure chest and Hana-ogi 
ran through the magazines till she found one with her pic- 
ture on cover and on the inside were a half dozen pic- 
tures of her as a noble Arabian bandit in a desert extrava- 
gant called The Silver Sheih Then she commanded Kat- 
sumi to translate and Katsumi said, “But the camel really. 
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is called the ship of the desert” I bit my lip and pointed to 
a picture of Hana-ogi in flowing robes and said, "Ichi ban, 
ichi ban,” but Hana-ogi studied it and shook her head no. 
She pointed to another and said, “Very nice,” (“Berry 
nice,” she called it) and this one showed her in better 
proWe. 



FIRST OFFICER'S WIFE: "American 
men buying underwear for Jap girls 
always look so pathetic.” 


From time to time during this long spring of the year I 
used to reconsider Mike Bailey’s question: Did I love 
Hana-ogi because I was afraid of American women? At 
first the question had seemed ridiculous. True, I was 
afraid of the incessant domination of a mother-in-law like 
the general’s wife, but I was certainly not afraid of Eileen, 
except when she imitated her mother, and so far as I knew 
I had never been afraid of -American women in generaL 
In fact, I had always liked them very much and so fax as 
I can remember there was never a dance at the Point or at 
any of the Air Force bases that I didn’t attend— and almost 
always with my own date. I decided that American 
women didn’t scare me. But then came the problem of 
the weekies and I was never again so sure. 

I had noticed that for some days Katstuni-san had been 
trying to speak with me alone and I guessed that she was 
hoping I might know some special way whereby she could 
get into the United States. Since I could give her no help I 
tried to avoid discussing the doleful question, but finally 
she caught me and asked, “Major, you my friendo ichi 
ban?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then maybe you buy me weekies?” 

. “What are weekies?” 

“You go P.X. Pleeze, Ace, I not able to buy weekies.” 

"Why not?” I demanded. “All wives get P.X. cards.” 

I remember that Katsuim held back, as if not wanting 
to report Joes troubles, but imder my questioning she 
said, Colonel Craford not give me pass. Not give any 

Japanese wafe pass. He hate us. He hate Joe for marryiDZ 
Japanese.” / / 6 

Tliis made me sore, so I started out for the big avenue 
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It would have been simpler, I suppose, if I had cut my 
throat right then. Certainly the stares couldn’t have been 
any tougher or my confusion greater. But I walked as in- 
conspicuously as I could to the lacy coimter where, as if 
by prearrangement, the clerks waited on everybody else 
first. So as I stood there, trying to look at some indefinite 
spot on the wall but always hitting brassieres or girdles, 
I became aware of the conversation around me. It was in- 
tended for me to hear. 

The first officer’s wife said, “I suppose many of our 
men get trapped by these girls.” 

The second said, “I never see them fighting very hard to 
stay free.” 

The first replied, “I can understand enlisted men and 
Japanese girls. Probably never knew any decent girls in 
America.” You could tell from the emphasis that unques- 
tionably the speaker was decent 
The second agreed, “But what is impossible to under- 
stand is how an officer can degrade his uniform.” 

•Fortunately a clerk appeared and I said, “I’d like some 
weeldes.” 

The American wives broke into laughter and the clerk 
said, in the smg-song professional voice used by Japanese 
girls, “Small, medium or large?” 

I gulped and asked, “What are weekies?” This caused a 
real flurry of laughter in which the Japanese girl joined. 

She reached under the counter and produced an open 
carton containing a bimch of pink nylon panties. Grab- 
bing one she dangled it in the air and asked, “Small, 
medium or large?” 

Now more women gathered about the counter and 
there was an outburst of uncontrolled hilarity. I figured 
that nothing else could happen so I said, "Til take that 
one.” 

At this there was hysterical laughter and the Japanese 
girl popped her hand over her mouth for a moment, then 
showed me tlie band of the panty she was hol din g. 
“Major, weeldes are one for every day of the week.” And 
she showed me the embroidered word Thursday. 
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Frantically I indicated the entire pile and said, “I’ll take 
them all.” 

But the clerk said, “These sample only. Small, medium 
or largeF' 

In despair I tried to think of how Katsumi looked. My 
mind was an aching blank and I pointed blindly at an- 
other Japanese clerk and said, “Her size, I guess.” 

Behind me one of the women whispered sweetly, “He 
doesn’t remember how big she isl” 

I looked around me at the faces of my countrywomen. 
They were hard and angular. They were the faces of 
women driven by outside forces. They looked like my suc- 
cessful and unhappy mother, or like powerful Mrs. 
Webster, or like the hurried, bereft faces you see on a 
city street anywhere in America at four-thirty any after- 
noon. They were efficient faces, faces well made up, faces 
showing determination, faces filled with a great unhappi- 
ness. They were the faces of women whose men had dis- 
appointed them. Possibly these harsh faces in tire Osaka 
P.X bore an unusual burden, for they were surroimded 
each day with cruel evidence that many American men 
preferred the softer, more human face of some Japanese 
girl like Katsumi Kelly. 

As I paid the clerk I overheard the first officer’s wtfe 
say, "All little Jap girls who Uve with G.I.’s are crazy for 
anything that will make them seem more American.” The 
second turned to watch me go and added, “Including 
American men.” But as I left these tough, bitter women 
Md walked through their circle of bleak and imforgiv- 
ing faces I saw near the elevator an American girl who 
could have been Eileen Webster. She was beautiful and 
fresh and perfect and I almost cried aloud with pain to 
th^ that something had happened in A m erican life to 
drive men like Mike Bailey and me away from such de- 
lectable girls. 



BUDDHIST MONK, 1794: ''This bell 
we received as a gift from fhe girls 
of Yoshiv/ara." 


Since I now knew that the secret of love is communica- 
tion, I wish I could teU you exactly how Eiana-ogi and I 
learned to talk in those exquisite days of early love, but 
I cannot recall how it was done. I do remember the eve- 
ning when I tried to ask Hana-ogi what her name meant 
I was barefooted and wearing the cheap blue-and-white 
Idmono so common in Japan. I sat with my back against 
the fragile wall, my feet awkwardly out upon the tatami. 
I tried to convey the idea: “What does Hana-ogi mean?” 
but I did not succeed for the only two words she imder- 
stood were what and her own name and she naturally 
suspected that I wanted to know what she wanted. So 
v/iA tiny gestures and much pointing she indicated our 
small house of great love and said tiiat aU she wanted 
was to be here with me, that she wanted to hear me 
splashing in the tub, that she wanted to cook omr meals 
over the glowing fire and that when she slid the paper 
doors shut in the evening she wanted to lock us in and 
the world out' 

Quietly I sat against the wall and tucked my Idmono 
tighter about me, relishing the delicate thoughts she had 
expressed for both of us. But then I tried again and this 
time she cried, “Ah, so desu-ka! The other Hana-ogi! Yes, 
Rroyd-san. I telL” 

It is here that I -wish I could explain, but I can’t Know- 
ing almost nothing of my language this extraordinary girl 
nevertheless told me the following story, while I 
scrunched against the wall, my Imees against my chin. 
Some of the passages she danced, some of them she 
pantomuned, and some she spoke in such expressive Japa- 
nese that I could fairly guess their meaning. And this is 
tlie story she told me: 
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Once upon a time in a small village near Tokyo there 
a girl of great beauty. No one Imows her name, but 
Ae was to become Hana-ogi, the most renowned prosti- 
tute in the entire history of Japan. As a child she lived 
witib her widowed mother but it soon became apparent 
tha t her only possible future lay in the green houses of 
Yoshiwara, die ancient walled quarter by the marshes of 
Tokyo, where the unwanted young girls of fanner fami- 
lies were trained to become glowing and cultivated 
courtesans. 

The old mother sold Hana-ogi when the rare child was 
seven, and for eight years this girl, always more beautiful, 
waited on die established courtesans of Ogi-ya, the green 
house which she would later make the most famous in 
all Japan. While she still wore her obi tied behind with its 
long ends signifying that she was virgiii, the older girls 
taught her &e. skills of their trade and on her fifteenth 
birthday Hana-ogi discarded forever her real name, ded 
her obi in front, and took her first customer. 

He was a young man from Odawara and he fell so des- 
perately in love with Hana-ogi that he used to haunt the 
steps of Ogi-ya even when he had not the money to come 
inside. In peiplexity he watched Hana-ogi become the 
most prized woman in Yoshiwara, and there were more 
than four thousand there at the time. She became famous 
for her poems, exquisite sighings of the heart and delicate 
memories of farm life when the early dew was on the 
rice fields. Priests in the temples sometimes told the wor- 
shippers of this saindy girl who took no thought of buy- 
ing her own freedom from the green houses but who 
sent all her money home to her old mother. On holy days 
Hana-ogi went to a Buddhist temple that was known as 
the silent temple because it had no bell to record die 
great days and one evening Hana-ogi led a procession of 
thousands from the Yoshiwara bearing a bronze bell for 
this silent temple. It was her gift to the priests who were 
poorer than she. 

Her fame b^ame so great that visitors from China 
came to see this glory of Nihon. (My Hana-ogi rarely 
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called her country Japan, never Nippon.) Poets wrote 
famous songs about her. Men close to the Shogun came 
to talk with her, and above all the painters of the pass- 
ing world, the wood-block artists who lived along the 
edge of ^e Yoshiwara, made many portraits of her. 
Today, in the museum at Kyoto, you can see maybe three 
dozen famous paintings of Hana-ogi. When I see them, 
said my Hana-ogi, I think that this immortal woman is 
speaking to me across the years and I take courage. 

Now all the time that the great men of the Shogun’s 
palace and the world-famous painters were with Hana- 
ogi, the young lover from Odawara was watching, too, 
and one spring as the cherry blossoms were about to 
bloom he abducted Hana-ogi from the green houses. 
Where they hid themselves, these two happy people, no 
one knows. Whether they had children of &eir love no 
one can say. The years passed and bad luck fell on the 
house of Ogi-ya. No more did the rich men and the paint- 
ers come there and no more did the priests of the nearby 
temples receive gifts from Hana-ogi. The portraits of this 
unforgettable girl were sold in great quantity, for every- 
one wished some memento of the loveliest woman Japan 
had ever produced. 

Then one day there was a burst of glory. (Here the real 
Hana-ogi, my living grace, assumed a l^d of cathedral 
beauty as she simulated an incredible procession.) Hana- 
ogi had come back to the green houses. She was thirty- 
four years old, more beautiful than she had ever been, 
more stately. Yoimg girls walked before her, bearing 
flowers. A minister of state walked proudly behind her. 
Two men held umbrellas over her head, and she was 
dressed in an exquisite blue kimono wi& rich flowing 
robes of purple and the geta upon her feet were eleven 
inches high. Within five days the greatest artists of Japan 
had issued magnificent pictures of her joyous return, and 
we can see them still, the stately processions, the rare, 
wonderful woman coming back to her strange world. 

It was tire golden agel In those days there was singing 
and long talks and beautiful pictures and fine women and 
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then foresee, but they v/ere explained to me in part by 
an event v/hich occurred three nights later. like any 
husband and wife we ultimately felt even our perfect 
home confining and we v/anted to go to a movie, but this 
was no easy trick- Hana-ogi knew that I might be ar- 
rested if I, appeared on the streets vnth her and I knew 
that she would get into serious trouble if she were seen 
with me, so she left our paper doors first and in five min- 
utes I foUov/ed and we met inside the darkened theater 
and held hands like any beginning lovers, congratulatmg 
ourselves on having evaded the chaperones. But our luck 
didn’t hold because this movie concerned the French 
Foreign Legion attacking a desert outpost and across the 
screen lumbered a long convoy of camels and Hana-ogi 
whispered, “Ships of the desertl” and I fell to laughing so 
hard that finally she clapped her hand over my mouth 
and cried, “Rroyd-san. Somebody see us,” 

She v/as right People did stare and two women recog- 
nized Hana-ogi as the great star at Takmrazuka, so that 
when the lights went up these v/’omen choked the aisle 
and begged an autograph and soon Hana-ogi was sur- 
rounded by young girls. 

We hurried out a side door and she fled alone down a 


back street and I ambled up the main street and vdien I 
got home I found her sitting dumb on the floor, her head 
bowed. She told me that she had always known that some 


time v/e would be found out and that she v/as not fri ght- 
ened. She v;ould have to leave Takarazuka but she might 
find a job in pictures. Or there v/ere certain theaters in 
Tokyo w’hich might offer her work She said, “I not scare. 
But Taknrazulm I like very very much,” (She said, “I rike 
berry berry much”) 

I suggested at once that perhaps she should leave me 
and return to Takarazuka dormitory and endanger no 
longer a brilliant career but she kept staring at the floor 
and said quietly words v/hich meant this; “I always 
planned to act till I %vas past forty, for I shall grov/ old 
slowly and when my days as an actress were over I in- 
tended to take the place of Teruko-san, who was the 
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;reatest dancer Talcarazuka ever had and who now 
eaches us the classical steps. But when I came here, 
Iroyd-san, I knew the danger I ran and if tomorrow were 
'esterday I would come here again.” 

I think diat’s what she intended to say and I was deeply 
roubled by the responsibility I had undertaken and by 
he resolve I had made never to desert her, but when she 
aw my silent fears she put her soft hand upon my face 
nd said, “This time only time I be in love. I not stop our 
ove one day before . . .” She made a great explosion 
vith her hands as if the world had fallen in. She embraced 
ne and we feU back upon the bed roU and I iindressed 
ler and her slim yellow body shone in the moonlight 
ike a strand of gold that had fallen across my pillow, 
md she started to whimper and said, “I not speak true, 
3h, Rroyd-san, I afraid. I not want to leave Takarazuka. 

! not want to sit by temple— begging— old woman— teeth 
jroken away. But if I go you now, I never find courage 
:o come back. I never love nobody no more. Never, never. 
She pronounced it, “I nebber rub nobody, nebber, 
lebber.”) I not want to be alone. I want to sleep here, 
vith you.” Beside my head she placed her hard, tiny 
(illow stuffed with rice bran and we talked no more, for 
ve were finding, as so many people must, that the ways of 
ove are often terrifying when the day is done and one 
can no longer avoid studying the prospects of the future. 

But next day she gave me proof of the courage she said 
she did not have. We were eating cold fish and rice when 
our doors slid back and disclosed beautiful Fumiko-san. 
A curious change came over Hana-ogi and it seemed that 
she was no longer in our little house but back on the 
stage at Takarazuka and I appreciated how desperately a 
part of her that theater was. Fumiko had come, she said, 
to warn us. An Osaka newspaperman had seen us at the 
movies and had informed the Supervisor, who had not 
reprimanded Hana-ogi that afternoon because he hoped 
she would come to her senses before he was forced to take 
official action. Fumiko-san implied that he had asked 
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her to speak with the brilliant star who had so much to 
lose if she persisted in her indiscretion. 

Hana-ogi was deeply disturbed by this news and I be- 
came aware that these two girls had long ago formed a 
team of mutual protection and that they had always stood 
together as a team against the diflBculties and defeats of 
their profession. Earlier Fumiko had found an American 
who had imperiled her career by kissing her in public 
and Hana-ogi had protested. Now it was Fumiko’s turn 
to sound the warning. The two exquisite girls talked for 
a long time in Japanese and I judged they were assessing 
the various risks in the situation but Fuimko s arguments 
did not prevail and she left with tears in her eyes. When 
she had closed the doors Hana-ogi said simply, *T stay. 

1 discussed with her the possible results of this choice, 
even at times coming close to arguing on Fumiko’s side, so 
tliat Hana-ogi stopped short, stood facing me, and de- 
manded, “More better I go?” When I cried no and kissed 
her, she closed the discussion by saymg, “I stay.” 

There was a firmness about her mouth when she said 


his and 1 was surprised, for I had come to look upon her 
is the radiant symbol of all that was best in the Japanese 
voman: the patient accepter, the tender companion, the 
ich lover, but when Hana-o^ displayed her iron will I 
reflected that throughout the generations of Japanese 
women there had also been endlessly upon them this 
necessity to be firm, not to cry, not to show pain. They had 
to do a man’s work, they had to bear cruel privations, yet 
they remained the most feminine women in the world. 
Kow that I knew them, these strange Japanese women, I 
saw the contradictioa everywhere. Katsumi was having 
a baby when she hadn’t the slightest idea how it would 
be cared for or under what flag, yet it was she who bol- 
stered up the spirits of her family. Hana-ogi had placed 
lier career m jeopardy for a few months in a tiny house 
along a canal with a man who could never marry her 

American soldiers, the 
hUk NS omen hent double carrying bricks and mortar to 
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flie ninth story of a new building, the old women in rags 
who pulled plows better than horses, and the young wives 
witih three cMdren, one at breast, one strapped on the 
baclc, one toddling at her heels. I concluded that no man 
could (X)mprehend women until he had kno\vn the women 
of Japan with their imbelievable combination of unre- 
mitting vrorh, endless soSering and boundless warmth- 
just as I could never have known even the outlines of love 
had I not lived in a little house where I sometimes drew 
back the covers of my bed upon the floor to see there the 
slim golden body of the perpetual woman. I now under- 
stood why ten thousand American soldiers had braved 
the fury of their commanders and their country to marry 
such women. I understood why there were supposed to be 
many thousands of American-Japanese babies in the 
, islands. I understood why perhaps a half million Ameri- 
can men had wandered down the narrow alleys to find the 
little houses and the great love. 


LT. COU CALHOUN CRAFORD: "You 
goddamned nigger-lover." 


On this night I could not sleep. I was agisted by Hana- 
ogi’s problem although as events turned out, I should 
have been concerned about my own. I was aware tta,ti 
had found that one woman whose mere presence beside 
me in the dark ni^t made me both complete and cou- 
rageous. Toward four in the morning 1 hammered my pil- 
low in confusion and Hana-ogi wakened and felt my fore- 
head and said, “Kroyd-san, you sickl” And she leaped up 
from our bed and tended me as if I were a child and 1 
hadn’t the fortitude to tell her that I was in a trembling 
fever because her picture of an old woman huddling be- 
side a Buddhist temple had made me nightmarish. 

She cooled my head and wrapped dry sheets about us 
and I went to sleep assured that somehow we would es- 
cape from the inevitable consequences of our acts. But 
; when 1 woke I was shivering again, not from fever but 
f’-om outrage. For Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford, a paunchy 
d-faced man who hated every human being in the world 
ccept certain. Methodists from his comer of a hill county 
1 Georgia, stood over our bed. His round florid face 


(oked like a decaying pumpkin as he stared down at us. 

"Well,” he drawled uSuriatingly. “You doin’ mighty fine 
n™ there, Major,” He kicked at the bed roll and Hana- 
igi drew a sheet about her neck. Then LtCoL Craford 
'ot purple in the face and shouted, “You get to hell up 
icre, Major Gruver. The Giniral’s gonna hear about this ” 
Lie muscled Ins way about our tiny room, knocking things 
over, mi I leaped from bed, but before I could do ant 
thing he threw my pants in my face and grunted "Fine 
you ore. A gmirafs sou, siaeW ,p W a 


With nu almost premonitory sense I recaUed Joe Kdly’s 
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iolent threat one night when he had come home heat: 
some day I’ll kill that fat bastard.” I felt that if LtCoI. 
Iraford said one more thing in that room Td beat Kelly to 
le job. I think the colonel sensed this, for he looked con- 
3 mptuously at Hana-ogi huddled beneath the sheet and 
ta&ed throng the paper doors. They trembled as he 
lassed. 

When LtCol. Craford showed me in to General Web- 
ter s office in Kobe the old man minced no words. “What 
a hell does this mean, Lloydl” He was much more pro- 
ane than I can repeat and he had aU the details. “A fine, 
lean, upstanding man like youl The son of a general in 
he United States Army. Shacldng up with some 
heap ...” 

I stood there and took it He never mentioned Eileen, 
>ut it was obvious that he was bawling me out on her be- 
ulf. She had been held up to public ridicule. His wife 
lad been made to look silly. And 1 bad outraged the 
nilitary decencies. 

He shouted, “Did you sign that paper we sent you 
[cknowledging my order about public displays of affec- 
ion with indigenous personnel?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Then you know what’s in the order?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But you defied the order?" 

"No, sir.” 

He exploded, “What in hell do you mean, no sirF 

“I’ve never been guilty of public affection with a Japa- 
nese girl” 

LtCoI. Craford stepped forward and said, “One of my 
men saw them in the movies the other night. He followed 
them along the back streets. They were holding hands,” 
he added contemptuously. 

“You’re a liarl” I shouted. 

General Webster rapped on the desk. ‘Ton be still, 
Gruver. This is serious business. Now Craford, what actu- 
ally happened?” 
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contact and lie whispered. Cant talk, Ace, 111 be over. 
He arrived around noon that morning and slumped into 
1 chair, “Jeez, Ace, the fat s in the fire.” 

“What happened?” 

“Old Blubber-gut sent a bunch of strong-arm boys tb 
search your house. They photographed everj^ing. I hope 
you didn’t have any Air Force papers you shouldn’t have. 
Anyway, they wrecked the joint and boarded it up for 
good.” 

■ “What happened to Hana-ogi?” 

"The neighbors say she slipped out right after you were 
arrested. Katsumi watched Blubber-gut’s men tear; up 
the house. Then she hurried out to T^arazuka with the 
news but Hana-ogi never batted an eye.” 

"How can people take things so cahnly?” I cried; 

"You learn,” Joe explained. “When you’re a Japanese 
woman or an enlisted man, you learn.” 

J It was that evening that my real torment began, for 
when the performance of Swing Butterfly ended I looked 
do^vn from my prison and saw graceful Hana-ogi, moving 
like a goddess down the flower walk and across the Bitchi- 
bashi and through the vegetable stalls and onto the path 
that led to the dormitory and long after she had dis- 
appeared I could see the image of that shm and graceful 
girl disappearing into the shadows— and I became more 
determined than ever that I must not lose her. 

On the third evening after my house arrest began, I was 
sitting before the dismal meal of Marine food brought to 
my room by the waiter, when Mike Bailey opened my 
door softly, cased the joint like a detective, &en motioned 
down the haU. In men’s clothes, looking like a would-be 
janitor, Hana-ogi slipped in to see me. Mike made a hasty 
sign of benediction and tiptoed out 

I cannot describe how joyous it was to see Hana-ogi in 
my room. Not only had I been tortured by my longing to 
have her beside me in the bed roll but— as I realized 
now— I was even more hungry to hear her soft voice chat- 
tering of the day’s events and I believe my heart actually 
grew bigger as she told me of the little things: “Fumiko- 
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san say I crazy. Wlien Colonel Craford smash house two 
kimonos rest” 

"What do you mean, rost?” 

“Men take. I no find.” 

I became so incensed over the lost kimonos that I 
realized that I had reached a new meaning of the word 
love. I was engaged in a heavenly contest with Hana-ogi 
to see which of us could give most to the other and this 
experience of surrendering my desires to another human 
being was new to me and frightening in its implications. I 
■was already thinking vaguely about the future and a per- 
plexing problem popped out as a blunt question: “Hana- 
ogi, how old are you^ 

She coimted thirty on her fingers and I felt as if a basket 
of icicles had been dumped over me, for a woman of 
thirty and a man twenty-ei^t seemed abnormal. I had 
knovra several officers married to women older than they 
and it always turned out badly. I was suddenly glum till I 
remembered that a Japanese girl is considered to be one 
year old at birth so we figured it out that Hana-ogi was 
really only twenty-nine and that furthermore during eight 
months of each year we would be the same age. It was 
extraordinary how much more beautiful she seemed at 
*wenty-nine than she had been at thirty. 

Toward morning she dressed and left my room, asking, 
You have dinner tonight— Maldno’s?” 

I explained what house arrest meant and said that I had 
)ledged my honor as an officer. She said simply, “I have 
)ledge my honor too. I have pledge the honor of my 
nother and the food of my two sisters.” Then she kissed 
ne and left 

So drat night I put my honor way down in the bottom 
drawer among my socks and crept through the alleys to 
Maldno’s and as I climbed the stairs to the little room 
where I had first seen Hana-ogi my heart beat like the 
throbbing of an airplane engine and I thought, “God, that 
I should have become so involved,” but when I got there 
Hana-ogi in green skirt and brown blouse was waiting for 
me. Old Makino made us tempura and to my sxuprise I 
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found I was getting to enjoy Japanese food. We talked of 
many things and Hana-ogi said that soon Swing Butterfly 
(she always call it Butterfry) would close in Takara- 
zuka. Maybe it would go to Tokyo. The news was terrify- 
ing and I hadn’t the courage to discuss what it might 
mean to us but she said, "I no go Tokyo. I stay here and 
wait for you.” 

It was incredible to me that she would give up Taka- 
razuka and I said, “Hana-ogi, you can’t.” 

Before she could reply Makino came nmning in and 
cried, ‘‘M.P.’sr Ashamed of myself I crowded into a cup- 
board and heard the heavy tread of LtCol. Crafor^s 
polished boots and in that moment I imderstood what an 
ugly thing fear was and why we had fought the last war 
against the Germans: we were fighting the tread of heavy 
boots. And then like the wind on a stormy day I complete- 
ly changed and felt disgusted with myself, an Air Force 
officer breaking my word, hiding in a closet with a Japa- 
nese girl who should have hated me. It was the low spot 
of my life and when Lt.Col. Craford stamped down the 
stairs I stepped out of the closet and said, “Hana-ogi, I’ve 
got to go back.” 

She looked at me closely and asked, "When M.P. 
come . . .” She pointed at the closet and asked, ‘Tou 
sorry?” She could not find the right word for ashamed 
but she did bring a blush to her cheeks and she did act 
out my shame. 

“Yes,” I said. “I gave my word.” But as I turned to go a 
flood of terrible longing overtook me and I grasped her 
face in my hands and cried, “Don’t go to Toliyo, Hana- 
ogi. Wait here. I cannot let you go.” 

Her slim, straight body grew limp and she whispered to 
me in Japanese, something which meant, “Not Takara- 
zuka or my mother could take me away.” 

I kissed her hands as I had done that first night There 
were a hundred things I wanted to say, but I was choked 
with confusion. I walked boldly down the stairs, marched 
openly along the street to the Marine Barracks. Hana- 
ogi, aware of the deep shame I had felt in the closet and 
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sharing it with me, marched just as brazenly beside me in 
her distinctive Takarazulca costume and kissed me good- 
bye at the barracks. “Rroyd-sani” she said softly, “I love 
you takusan mucL” 
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can oIBcers might love those alien names and ihe enriens 
creatures to whom they belonged- He shouted, ‘ T.rrro 
yourself over some common whorel” 

I had taken a lot these last few days and Td had 
enough. I haiJed back my right fist and let my fadier 
have one below the left ear. He staggered back, got his 
footing and came at me, but General Webster separated 
us. We were all trembling and furious but Webster spoke 
first: “By God, jrou ve struck a . . 

“Get out of here, Webster,” my father snapped, “m 
handle this.” 

Frightened and dismayed, General Webster retreated 
and wliile we watched 1^ go, I had a moment to steel 
myself for the brawl I knew must follow. Four times in 
my father s career he had dragged colleagues into a box- 
ing ring where in the anonymi^- of shorts he had massa- 
cred them. Before our fight began I thought fa a fgch o~ 
how strange it was that I had belted mv fzikez fc- 
far less than what LtCoL Craford hzd said and I 
perienced a dizzy sensation that wren he fumed bade fc 
face me I would see my enemy and mr Siend. 

I shook tho dizziDess atray'sid ccried cy £s&, tut 
when he hOTod he was grinning and chojnpfiis i* 
i take it shes not a prostitute” he kuahed 


A n f'’ gK - • te he ihtemipted 

me and polled me into a chair beside him andlAM 
•Son, what’s this ali abootT 

Again I to espUin hot he said. 1 £ew out here 

from tlio Presidio to knock some sense into 
yonre not m the market for seme, are ynof 
I said, I don t want anv iertip-ec ^ 

He laughed and chew^ aid said r 

wouldn t respect veu if yoy c-r. ^ ^ 

seemed right pre+t/ and w-j c— 

I told him vL ^ ' u 

. - fid. By heavens, Mark 


tell me ho-,v you pmnr/iei 
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I started to tell him about JCatsumi and Joe but he said, 
“Lord Imows, son, I hoped you would marry Eileen Web- 
ster, Good femily, staunch military background. Mother’s 
a bit of a bore but in service you can always get away 
from her. Say, have you heard the news that really galls 
Webster? His dau^ter’s serious about a real-estate sales- 
man from Seattle. Major, I think. Webster's furious and. 
is rotating the feUow back to the States.” 

He sized me up carefully, chewing his gum, and said, 
“YTmow, son, if you still wanted Eileen you could have 
her. Wait a minutel Don’t imderestimate that kind of 
marriage. Right now you’re all boiled up about sex, but 
a man lives a long life after that fire goes down. Then 
you appreciate having a woman you can talk to, some 
one who knows military life. What do you and Madame 
Butterfly talk about?” 

He waited for me to speak but as soon as I started he 
said, “Let’s get back to Eileen, You ever know any officers 
married to women who disliked the military? Sad lot Sad 
business. Your mother and I haven’t been what you might 
caU romantic lovers . . He slapped his leg and burst 
into real laughter. “Could you imagine your mother in a 
shack along a canal! But anyway we’ve always been able 
to talk. We want the same things. We want the same 
things for you, Lloyd.” 

He paused and I thought I was back in St. Leonard’s 
on another occasion like this. My father was saying, “Your 
mother and I want the same things for you, IJoyd,” but 
even then I knew for a certainty that Mother had never 
wanted those things for me and I had the strange feeling 
that if she were in Japan right now— if she knew the 
whole story—she would be on my side and not Father’s. 

He said, “I suppose you’ve figured what your present 
course would mean to things like life plans.” 

“What do you mean, present coursed 

“Well, getting marri^ to a Japanese ghl.” 

"Married!” 

“Sure, married.” He chewed his gum real fast and then 
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IflstiiTig . It wasn’t that we’d spoiled Della and Ch^ley’s , 
wedding. It was that we’d spoiled her plans. I've always 
been afraid of Eileen since then.” 

“Afraidr 

“Well, sort of. After the ceremony the four of us who 
had gotten Harry drunk drove out to Randolph Field. 
Nobody said anything and we drove very fast and once 
when a Ford track almost socked us one of the men 
said, “11131 v/ould be the second truck that mowed us 
down today,’ and we aU laughed and got drunk again 
and for the rest of that summer I never really seriously 
thought about marrying Eileen. Then Korea came along.” 

“But you have thought about marrying Madame Butter- 
flyr 

"No,” I said. 

"A son doesn’t bust bis father, Lloyd, unless he’s think 
ing pretty deeply about something. Look, son. Suppose 
yoji do marry this yellow girl. I’m on the selection boar( 
and your name comes up. I’d pass you by and if I wasn’ 
on the hoard Td advise the others to pass you by. W< 
don’t want officers with yellow wives. And where woul( 
you live in America? None of our friends will want ym 
hanging around with a yellow wife. What about you 
children? Tcan’t send half-Jap boys to the Point." 

I thought it was very like my father to assume that al 
his grandchildren would be boys who would naturallj 
attend the Point. I was going to say something aboui 
this, but he kept talking. 

“Son, Mark Webster was blustering. Fve talked hin 
into forgetting your court-martial. When I was sore 1 
asked hto to cut orders sending you back to Korea. Ever 
yet it's a great temptation for me to approve those orden 
and teU you to get back there and fi^lit this thing out 
But you’ve had Korea. Say, how are those Russian jetsF 

I said they were good and he asked, “rthiak that Rus- 
sian pilots man those planes?” 

I said I thought so but we hadn’t captured any. - 

“Those Russian are bastards,” he said. "Real bastards." 

I said, “We’ve been able to handle them so far.” 
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He banged the chair and said, “Son, don’t take sex 
too seriously.” 

I said, “\’(diat should you take seriously?” 

He said, “A. whole life.” He chewed his gum furiously 
and said, “A whole, well-rounded, life.” 

I said, “Promotions and place in society and things like 
that?” 

He looked at me quizzically and said, “You pulling my 
leg, son?” 

I said, “Like the way you married a general’s daugh- 
tcr?” 

He said very calmly, “I ought to clout you. I just don’t 
understand you sometimes. In ten years you’ll be figliting 
the Japs again.” 

“Maybe. But I won’t be fighting Hana-ogl” 

“How can an officer get mixed up with a Japanese girl 
md take it seriously?” 

1 said, “Look, Pop. Tliis gag worked once. This man-to- 
rnan ...” 

He looked half amused and asked, “WTiat do you 
mean?” 

I said, "Remember St. Leonard’s when I drought I 
wanted to skip the Point and study English or something 
like tliat?” 

“Long time ago. I’d forgotten.” 

“No you didn’t. Pop. All tlie way out here from the 
Presidio you tried to remember what trick it was that 
convinced me then to do what you wanted me to do.” 

He blustered a moment and said, “Son, let’s not obscure 
the facts. I’m here because you’re my son and I’m very 
proud of you. Believe it or not I’m even proud that you 
liad tlie guts to ignore Mark Webster’s stupid order and 
find yourself a house in Osaka. But I don’t want to see a 
decent American kJd Uke you waste his life. Son, I’ve 
watched our men marry German girls and French girls 
and even Russian girls. Invariably, if you know the man, 
its a sign of weakness. They’re all panty-waists. Strong 
inen have tlie guts to marry tlie girls who grew up next 
door. Such marriages fit into the community. They make 
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the nation strong. In your case and mine such marriages 
fit into mihtaxy service. Leave it to the poets and painters 
and people who turn their back on America because 
they’re afraid of it to go chasing after foreign girls.” 

He chomped his gum and said, much more slowly, “I 
ever tell you about Charley Scales? Resigned his com- 
mission and joined General Motors, Said he’d make a 
lot of money and he did. Some years later he came to 
proposition me about joining him. Lloyd, that was in 
1933 when the Army was the garbage can of democracy 
but I didn’t even think twice. I’ve been tempted in my 
life but never by Charley Scales. Right now!” He snapped 
his fingers and said, "Who’d you ralher be, Charley Sc^es 
or me^ 

It was a childish trick but it had a great effect on me. 
In my mind’s eye I could see Charley Scales, a big, happy 
man of some distinction in Detroit and the world But to 
compare him with my father was ridiculous. 

Father said, “You talk this over with your Madame 
Butterfly. You’ll find she agrees with me.” 

I said “I will.” 

He said “By the way, where’d she learn English?” 

I said she didn’t speak English and he cried, “You mean 
you’ve learned Japanese?” 

I said “No.” 

He stopped chewing his gum and looked at me. ‘Tou 
mean— you have no common language? French, maybe?” 

I said, “Well, you see ...” 

‘Tou mean you can’t talk together?” 

“Well, on a really intricate problem she ...” I was 
going to explain that she danced the words for me, but 
I felt that Father wouldn’t understand But he surprised 
me. 

When he realized that we shared no language he be- 
came unusually gentle. I cannot recall his ever having 
been quite as he v/as at that moment. He put his arm 
about my shoulder and said reassuringly, “Son, you’ll 
work this thing out” 

He called for General Webster and said gruffly, “Mark, 
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I v/as wrong. Tin tearing up these orders for Korea. This 
b*d doesn’t need Korea. His problem is right here,” 

General V/ebster said, "That’s what I told him and loolc 
how . . 

“Mark, don’t blow your top at this Idd.” 

"Why not? Disobeying an order, breaking his v/ord, 
striking a superior . . ” 

Father laughed and said, “Now you and I knov/, Mark, 
that it was completely silly to issue such an order to a 
bunch of healthy young men surrounded by pretty girls. 
But that’s beside die point Don’t get sore at Uoyd.” 

"Why not?” 

"Because he’s going to be your son-in-law.” 

“He’s what?” 

"He doesn’t know it yet, and Eileen doesn’t know it 
yet but if you want to do something constructive, keep 
real-estate salesmen away from your daughter. Because 
sooner or later she's going to be my daughter, too.” 

'The t\vo generals stamped out of the barracks and in 
three hours my father v/as on his way back to the 
Presidio. 



WATANABE-SAN: "You puli this 
lever and the steel ball shoots up 
there and falls back down." 

If Father thought that the tricks which had defeated me 
in prep school would still work he was misled, for now 
I knew my mind. I had met a delectable woman, one 
whom I could love forever, and I simply wasn’t worried 
about fathers and generals and Air Force rules. Here 
on this earth I had found Hana-ogi and by the time my 
father arrived back in California she and I had things 
■.worked out. We made a deal with Joe and Katsumi 
^whereby we took one corner of their house and here we 
established a life as warm and loving as two human 
beings have ever known. 

I would come home from the airfield to find Joe and 
Katsumi preparing the evening meal. They would tell 
me what had happened that day and I would exchange 
military gossip Nvith Joe, but it would be a nervous time, 
for I would be watching the door and finally we would 
hear Hana-ogi’s soft steps coming up the alley and Kat- 
sumi and Joe would slip away for a moment to gather 
wood or buy things at the store. The door would open 
and there would be Hana-ogi, a glimmer of perspiration 
on her soft golden cheeks. Like all Japanese she carried 
her books and bundles wrapped in a bright silk shawl 
tied cross cornered, and when I think of her at the sliding 
door of that little house I see her kick off her saddle 
shoes, drop the silken brmdle, run her hand through her 
hair and hurry across the tatami to Idss me. At such times 
I would catch her in my arms, swing her into the air and 
drop her behind the screen that cut off our portion of 
tlie room. There she would swiftly slip off her Western 
clothes and slowly fold herself into a brocaded kimono. 
She was lovely; beyond words she was lovely. 
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But I must not imply that the waimth and wonder 
of tliat house came solely from Hana-ogi, beautiful and 
complete as she was, for I think that I have»never seen a 
more satisfactory wife than Katsmni Kelly. She organized 
her house to perfection and kept it immaculate, even 
though Hana-ogi and I were apt to be careless. She 
could cook, she could sev/, she could talk on many sub- 
jects and as her pregnancy advanced she gave promise 
of being an even finer moier than she was a wife. 

Sometimes I used to watch her and I recalled with 
embarrassment that once in the consul’s office I had al- 
most refused to loss her because she seemed so clodden 
and repugnant v/ith her giggling and her big gold tooth. 
Now she seemed to me one of the most perfect v/omen 
I had ever known, for she had obviously studied her man 
and had worked out every item of the day’s work so that 
the end result would be a happy husband and a peaceful 
home. I asked Joe about this once and he said, “Ten years 
from now in America there’ll be a club. Us fellows who 
married Japanese girls. Our password will be a sup- 
pressed giggle. Because we won’t want them other lugs 
down the street to discover what gold mines we got” 

I asked, “Are all Japanese \vives as good as Katsumi?” 
He said, "I admit I got somethin’ special. But you don't 
hear tlie other boys kickin’.” We mapped our kimonos 
around om: legs and sat back to enjoy one of the sweetest 
moments of the day. The girls were preparing supper and 
we listened to them talking Japanese. Katsumi spoke 
rapidly-the day’s gossip, no doubt-and Hana-ogi, wash- 
ing our rice, said over and over at least two dozen times, 
"Hai! Hail” The phrase shot out of her mouth vith such 
force it seemed to have come from the very bottom of 
her stomach, a cry of primeval terror. Actually it was 
merely tlie Japanese way of saying yes. But in addition 
to this machine-gun hai she kept nodding her head and 
chanting moumfuUy, "Ah, so desu-ka! Ah, so desu-ka!” 
To hear the girls in any tririal conversation would con- 
vince you dial some sublime tragedy had overtaken us alL 
Joe finally asked, “Wliat are you sayln’?” 
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Katsumi looked up startled and explained, “I speak 
Elanako-san about a fish my father catch one day.” ' 

I started to laugh but Joe asked quietly, “Was it a big 
Bsh?” 

“More big than this one,” Katsumi said proudly. “Hana- 
ko-san say she never see such a fish.” I liked Katsumi’s 
name for Hana-ogL Japanese girk often take their names 
from feminine or poetic wori to which they generally 
add -ko or -yo. Thus at Takarazuka most girls had names 
like “Misty Snow” or “Spring Blossom” or Starry Night.” 
And their names usually ended in -ko. For myself, I 
preferred the other fomi, Hanayo, and once Hana-ogi 
told me, "Hanako more Japanese but Hanayo more 
sweet.” 

The longer I lived with Joe Kelly, reared in an orphan- 
age and rejected by his foster parents, the more astonished 
I was that he could adjust so perfectly to married life. 
He was a considerate husband, a happy clown around, 
the house and the kind of relaxed and happy family naan 
you see in the advertisements of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Speaking of the Post, it helped me understand a little 
better what married life is. On May 30th the girls were 
all whispers and at dinner they sprang the big surprise! 
It was an American holiday, so they had pumpkin pie. 
Where tlrey had finagled the pumpkin we never knew, 
but the pie was something out of this world, for they had 
used the pumpkin as you would apples or cherries and 
had baked it just as it came out of the can and it was 
really dreadfuL I took one look at it and started to say, 
“What . . .” but Joe cut me short and tasted his piece. 

“It’s good,” he said laconically. 

The girls bit into their pieces and you could see them 
sort of look at each other as if to say, “Americans must 
be crazy. To eat something like this on holidays.” We 
finished the disgusting dessert in silence and four days 
later Katsumi, leafing through an old copy of the Post 
saw a picture of real pumpHn pie. She waited rill I got 
home and siureptitiously asked me if that was pumpkin 
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pie, I said yes and she asked me how it stayed so thick 
and so soft and I told her how you made pumpkin cus- 
tard and she started to cry and when Joe came home she 
hugged him and kissed him and told him how ashamed 
' she was and since Hana-ogi wasn’t home yet I sat glumly 
in my comer and thought about the time I had laughed 
at Hana-ogi for her sentence, “Lo, the postillion has been 
struck by lightning,” and I concluded that Joe’s way was 
better and I wondered how a kid from an orphanage 
could xmderstand a problem like lhat while I hadn’t had 
the slightest glimmer. 

However, I must not imply that all Japanese women are 
perfect \vives. A trip along our alley would convince 
anyone that Japanese homes contained every problem 
to be found in American homes; plus some very special 
ones, In the narrow house next us lived the Shibatas. 
He was a minor business official who received practically 
no pay but had an enviable expense account from which 
he drew on most nights of the week for expensive geisha 
parties. He siphoned o£E part of the expense account to 
support one of the pretty young geishas on the side. It 
was rumored that he kept her in a second home near 
the center of Osaka and traditionally his wife should have 
accepted such an arrangement with philosophical indif- 
ference, but Mrs, Shibata was not traditional. She was 
modem and tried to stab her husband with a knife. At 
three in the morning when black-coated little Shibata-san 
came creeping homo we could catch a moment of silence 
as tlie door to his house opened, followed by an explosion 
from his wife who used to chase him ■with a club. She was 
notoriously shrewish, and Katsumi and Hana-ogi apolo- 
gized for her. “Japanese ^vife expected to imderstand men 
lil'.e geisha,” they said. 

Nor were most Japanese wves the patient silent crea- 
tures I had been told. \Vlien Sato-san, a railroad em- 
ployee, took his wife shopping she trailed a respectful 
tlirce feet behind him and never spoke a word unless 
spoken to by her immediate friends. But at home she 
was a t>Tant and rebuked Sato-san contemptuously for 
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not earning more money. As I came to know the wives 
of Japan I had to conclude that they were exactly like 
the wives of America: some were gentle mothere, some 
were curtain dictators and some few were lucky chanhs 
who brought their men one good thing after another. I 
decided that which land a man foimd for himself was 
pretty much a matter of chance, but whenever I looked 
at Hana-ogi I had an increasingly sure feeling that I had 
stumbled upon one of the real lucky charms. 

Across the alley lived the widow Fukada and her twen- 
ty-year-old daughter Masako, who had had a .G.I. baby 
without being married. Sometimes at night we could hear 
the grandmother screaming at Masako that she was a 
slut, and other women in the alley agreed. The American 
■;;baby was not wanted and was not allowed to play with 
^ pure Japanese babies, and although everyone in the alley 
•i' loved Joe Kelly and Katsumi and although they were 
' proud to have a great Takarazuka actress living among 
them with her American flier, there was deep resentment 
against Masako Fukada, who had disgraced the blood of 
Japan. 

Down the alley were the hilarious Watanabes. His wife 
was almost as broad as he was tall. They got along to- 
gether fine except that Watanabe-san had a mistress even 
more compelling than a geisha: he was mad-crazy to 
play pachinko. He spent all his money at pachinko and all 
his spare hours at the pachinko parlor. When the police 
closed the parlor each night at eleven he would reluctant- 
ly come home and we would hear fat Mrs. Watanabe 
shouting derisively, “Here comes Pachinko-sanI Dead 
broke!” 

The pachinko parlor stood on the comer nearest the 
canal, an amazing single room lined with upri^t pinball 
games. For a few yen Watanabe-san would be handed 
seven steel balls, which he would shoot up to the top 
of the pinball machine and watch agonizingly as they fell 
down to the bottom, almost always missing the holes 
which paid the big prizes. The pachinko parlor on our 
alley was filled from morning till night and everyone was 
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bitten by the pachinko bug, including Hana-ogi and me, 
and it was a curious fact that my friendship with the 
pachinko players in tliat crowded parlor would later save 
my life. 

Across the alley from the pachinko room was the flower 
shop. You would have thought there could not be in that 
entire alley one rusty yen for flowers, but almost everyone 
who lived along our narrow gutters stopped into the 
flower shop for some solitary spray of blooms which was 
carried reverently home for the alcove where the gods 
lived I cannot recall a moment when there were not 
flowers in our alcove and I— who had never known a violet 
from a daisy— came to love them. 

The next shop is difficult to describe. In fact, it is im- 
possible because in all the rest of the world there are no 
'hops quite like these in Japan. It was a sex shop where 
lusbands and wives could purchase tricky devices with 
vhich to overcome nature's mistakes and short changings. 
To satisfy our curiosity Katsumi-san took Joe and me 
here one day. The shy owner listened as we laughed at 
liis amazing collection of sex machines. Then he said in 
Japanese, “Go ahead, laugh. Young Japanese men laugh, 
too. But when they’re married and reach forty they come 
to me for help.” !^tsumi translated and then broke into 
an uncontrolled giggle. I asked her what she had said 
and she e^lained, “1 tell him Joe no need help.” The shy 
owner smiled nervously and replied, “At twenty nobody 
needs help.” ^ 


But the true wonders of our alley were the children. I 
could neither count them nor forget them. They had 
round faces, very red cheeks, straight black bangs, fat 
little legs and boundless joy. I don't think I ever heard 
a Japanese child cry. Certainly I never saw one struck 
and I came to believe that the most delectable cbildren I 
Had c% er seen were these noisy, hilarious children. When- 
c\ cr they crow'ded around me as I came up the alley 
1 loved Hana-ogi more. 

^ desperately packed, so 

Liat one tiny room often became tbe equivalent of a full- 
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sized American home and these teeming masses of people 
lived and worked and had babies and argued politics Just 
like aU people across the world. But there was this dif- 
ference. Not a shred of anything was wasted, not even 
the human manure which was so patiently gathered each 
morning and from which q)rang the flowers and the food. 
I recall certain evenings that spring when I entered this 
narrow alley at dose of day and the front of every house 
would be open and dozens of children would run, black- 
bobbed, to greet me and from every open room facing 
the alley and the people of Japan would speak with me 
and I shared a warmth and goodness that I had never 
known in Lancaster or the camps where I grew up. I 
was one of the people— one of the millions of people who 
cling to whatever shred of hope and property &ey can 
grab hold of, and from this alley with the myriad children 
and the brawling and the flowers and the unwanted 
American-Japanese baby and the pachinko games and the 
sake diinldng I borrowed a strength I had never had 
before. 



CONSULAR REPORT: "Eskivan. 
Peter. Mother says, 'No damned 
good.' " 


II expressed itself in an imforeseen way. I was in my office 
at Itami Air Base when a sergeant appeared to tell me 
dial Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford was outside. The florid 
colonel stepped in and got right down to business. “You 
think you’re smart” (he said it: YawU thank yore smaht) 
"gettin’ a four-star giniral to come out and save your 
neck. You accustomed to hidin’ behind your pappy’s 
back?” Then he let me have it “My men been trailin’ 
you, Gruver. We know you and that tramp are holed 
up in enlisted man’s quarters. But we can’t touch you 
because of your pappy. So we’re doin’ something better. 
Were sendin’ Joe Kelly back to the States,” 

But what’ll happen to Katsumi?” 

'The fat colonel looked at me with disgust “Who’s Kats- 
what’s-liis-name?” 

“Kelly’s wife.” 

6^1- Not up to us to worry what happens to 


iou’re not breaking up this family?” 

Don t rail It a family. The girl’s a cheap Jap tramp.” 
1 said tiiat Katsumi was a decent girl, that she was 
Catholic, like her husband, but 
^ ‘ hated Catholics worse thn n 

we finish 

i y““- 

' «nd I hadn’t done mi, Eileen look ridiculous 
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things looked brighter. I had come to know what a home 
meant, an unpretentious home where love was. I had 
found a beautiful girl JBJled with tenderness and grace and 
wit I had learned at last to share my heart with another 
human being. And most of all I had discovered the tre- 
mendous passion of turning down the bed roll at night 
nd seeing the slim, perfect body of Hana-ogi I jumped 
ip and cried, “Gruver-san, if you lose that girl you’re nuts, 
farry her, stupid. Marry her." 

But as soon as I had said the words I began to sweat 
nd I remembered all the predictions my father had made 
hat night in the Marine Barracks. My career gone, my 
wngs and their promise lost, my place in my American 
vorld vanished and I with an Asiatic wife. It v/as then 
hat my new-found courage asserted itself. 

I recognized the trick my father had played on me. He_ 
lad planted those poisonous seeds so that they could 
lourish at just such a moment, and I decided that it was 
igainst such tricks that I was revolting. I did not want 
:o become a general like my father, with his cold cut- 
)ffness from the world. I didn’t want to be a second 
general Webster, ruled by Eileen. And I certainly didn’t 
ever want to become a LtCol. Craford. I wanted to be 
one man, standing by myself, sharing whatever world 
I could make with the woman who had helped me to 
discover that world. In my moment of resolution and 
hght I knew that I would never waver from my purpose, 
I was going to marry Hana-ogi, 

I called Joe Kelly and asked him to meet me at a tiny 
bar we knew in Osaka where M.P.’s never came. It’s 
impossible to describe such Japanese bars to Americans. 
How can you explain a bar so small that it has space for 
only four customers and two hostesses? 

“Joe,” I said in greeting, “can you keep a secret?” 

“Sure, Ace.” 

“I mean two secrets. Big ones?” 

“Hanako havin’ a baby?” 

‘7oe, Blubber-gut is laying for you. He’s going to ship 
you home jSrst chance he gets.” 
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"lliat’s no secret He threatened me openly two days 
a" 0 . I didn’t tell anybody. Didn't want to worry you. 
But he shouted, ‘All you m'gger-lovers are goin’ home. 

Soon.’” , , . . 

“Joe, I want you to promise me you won t do anytning 

stupid.” 

“Me? I should be stupid like himr 
“Look, One night I heard you tell Katsumi you were 
going to shoot Blubber-gut.” 

“Me? I’m no rod man. What’s your other secret?” 

I ordered another beer and took a big gulp. “Exactly 
v,-hat papers do you have to sign to marry a Japanese 
girl?” 

Joe wliistled and said, “Look, Ace. This ain’t for yom 
Suppose Hanako is beggin’ you to marry herl It ain’t 
for you.” 

“Joe, don’t jump to conclusions. I haven’t told her yet. 
But so help me God, I’m going to marry that girl V\^at 
ate tlie steps? ” He repeated his earlier warning and I 
asked, “You mean you’re sorry you married Katsumi?” 

A big grin broke on Joe’s face and he said, “One night 
I told you that bein’ married to that Buddha-head was 
livin’. It ain’t It’s somethin’ much finer than livin’. It’s 
like you was dead and all the stress and strain was over 
and all diat was left was the very best— and it’s the best 
because it’s all wrapped up in her. It ain’t livin’, Ace. 
I used to five in Chicago. This is way beyond that.” 

I sat with my hands over my face and didn’t look up 
for a moment 'Then I said, “I feel exactly that way about 
Hanayo.” 

Joe ignored this and said, “Ace, I don’t believe you 
could take the bad time they give you.” 

"Uhat do you mean?” 

down. Enlisted men get used to bein’ 
®hit had the experience of diggin’ 
, our heels in real stubborn and resistin’.” 

^How do you mean?” 

papers. The chaplain prays 
>011. And everything they do they do vvith raazy 
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smiles, like you was off your rocker and only they could 
save you. And what’s worse, they ask the girl so many 
heart-bumin’ questions. Hana-ogi won’t tell you but some 
nigbt when you kiss her she’ll break down and cry for 
an hour. I don’t think you could take it” 

I said, “Tomorrow morning I'm starting the paper 
work.” 

He said, “Ace, you’re a big man. It would make them 
look silly to lose you to a Japanese girl. So they’ll hit you 
with big stuff.” 

‘Tm ready.” 

“Ace, they’U hit you with generals and admirals and 
men who knew your father. The only way you can swing 
it is to get the help of your Congressman. Who is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I don’t have . . .” 

‘Well, where do you vote?” 

“I’ve never voted.” For the first time I realized that I 
was completely a military man. The Air Force was my 
home. I cast my vote with the taUdng end of an F-86. 

Joe studied this and said, “Don’t worry. Practically 
any Congressman would love to fight your battle. You 
want me to take it up with Shimmark? He loves to get 
his name in the paper.” 

I thanked Joe and said I’d work it out somehow, but 
that very night they started to throw the big reasons at 
me, even before I had told Hana-ogi that I was going 
to give up the Air Force and marry her. It happened a 
long way off, in Texas, for that night I heard a radio 
program explaining why the Democrats of Texas were 
going to support Dwight Eisenhower for President I 
had known the general at several different bases and had 
played with his son. Suddenly, there in the dark streets 
of Osaka, Eisenhower became the symbol of what a major 
in the Ah Force might become; a man ready for many 
different lands of action if his country needed him. For 
one hellish hour I walked the streets weighing what I was 
doing and then I found myself at the entrance to my 
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alley, and sldrmy'Watanabe-san had struck it rich at 
pachinlco and ran out in the street to offer me a heer 
and I got a rosy glow on, and about eleven Hana-ogi 
cams down to take me home, but I did not tell her then 
oi the great decision I had made. 

In the morning I sneaked into Kobe, for I did not want 
either General Webster or LtCoL Craford to see me, 
and I went to the American consulate. Luck was with 
me, for Mr. Carstairs, the fuddy consul, was not yet in 
and I could t^ privately with his secretary, the horse- 
faced girl who had married a G.L 
She recognized me at once and said, “You made my 
lad brother the hero of his whole block.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Your autograph. The kids take Korea seriously, even 
if grownups don't” 

Mthough she said this with a smile I noticed that she 
was eyeing me suspiciously and after I had made a few 
awkward starts at conversation she put her two hands 
firmly on her desk and said, “Major Graver, did you come 
here to find out about marrying a Japanese girl?” 

I gulped and must have blushed for she added im- 
mediately, “I can spot you guys a mile off. What are you 
ashamed of?” 

^ I asked her what she meant by that and she laughed. 
"You all think there’s some tricky way to get around the 
red tape. And you're all ashamed to speak to your superior 
officers.” She looked up at me with such infectious amuse- 
ment that I had to laugh, whereupon she said, “But you, 
Ace Giuver. I never thought you’d tumble for a Buddha- 
head,” 

I ^mhled a bit and asked, “Just what are the paper 
requirements?” 

^ can’t teU you a thing. Major ” - 

^ou work here.” 

Forbidden. You military heroes have to clear every- 

^ through your chain of command.” 

^lou mean it’s as tough as that?” 
its tougher, Major. We don’t want men like you 
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marrying Japanese girls. We make it extra tough for men 
like you.” 

“I was orJy asking,” I said. 

“Sure! There hasn’t ever been a soldier in here who 
■eally intended to get married. They were all only ask- 
hgl” 

“Then you won’t help?” 

Hxe big girl looked out the door to see if Mr. Carstats 
lad arrived yet. Satisf^g herself on that point she said, 
'Old Droopy Drawers lives by the book. He’d fire me 
if he saw me talking with you about legal matters. But 
[ figure if a man can shoot down seven MiG’s he’s entitled 
to some help.” 

She showed me a completed file on a sailor who had 
cnarried a Japanese ghL I had heard of the paper work. 

[ had even seen some of it during Joe Kelly’s marriage. 
But I had not comprehended how rq)etitious and de- 
grading it was. I began to understand what Joe meant 
when he said that oriy an enlisted man, conditioned to 
landing m line and taking guff, could see a Japanese 
wedding through. 

I said, “Isn’t this a pretty tough obstacle course?” 

The girl laughed and said, “If I had my way, we'd make 
it tougher. Men like you oughtn’t to grab Jap girls just 
because they’re available.” 

‘T don’t want a lecture,” I protestedL 

"Look, Major. Tm your big sister. Remember? We just 
made a study of which Americans were marrying Japa- 
nese girls. The findings aren’t pleasant” She riffled some 
papers and read off the dismal case histories: "Wyskansk^ 
Noel Orphaned, No education. Had a fist fi ght with tiro 
Catholic priest Reform school.” “Merchant, Nicholas. 
Ran away from home. Been in guard house regularly 
since being drafted. Two court-martials. Threatened the , 
Japanese social worker who proved tibat the first girl he 
wanted to many was a notorious prostitute.” “Kelly, Joe. 
Your friend. Worst record in the Air Force in Korea. Con- 
stant discipline problem. Accused of murdering a drunk 
in Chicago but case thrown out of court on technicality. 
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Always oa the verge of criiamal prosecution. 

■r c__ trn-ro tVifi Ait Force, one 



lossen Xj-euy a .... ... 

get mixed up with a dead-end mutt like mmr 

“He was in my unit.” tr u t 

“Did you meet your Japanese girl throu^ Kelly r i 
hesitated a moment trying to frame an answer but the 
smart understood. She put aside the file and said 
patiently, "Major Gruver, you’re simply not the type. 
These men— these perpetual failures . . She hammered 
the file and turned away to blow her nose. At that moment 
the front door opened and in came prim Mr. Carstairs. 
In one instantaneous glance he saw me and the marriage 
file and his secretary wiping her eyes. He stepped pre- 
cisely into the middle of &e doorway and said, “My good- 
ness, Major Gruver isn’t thinking of getting married to a 
Japanese girl, is he?” 

The secretary looked up and sniffed. “Yes, damn it all, 
he is. And Tve been telling him he’s a complete fool.” 

“You are,” Mr. Carstairs said. He passed throu^ our 
room and said sharply as he left, “But there’s nothing to 
worry about The Air Force wouldn’t let such a stupid 
thing happen,” 

IVhen he was gone the secretary asked, “Has your Jap 
girl started her part of the paper work?" 

I said, "Well , , , I haven’t . . 

With great relief the big girl started to kugh. “I under- 
stand! You haven’t asked her, have you? Thanlc God!” 

I blmhed and said, “Look we’re getting married.” 

She ignored this and said, “I feel so much better. Ace, 
come in here to ask about getting mar- 
ned. But most of you haven’t proposed yet Then I 
WMlhe easy because everything is all right” 
r ^ special way of stopping it?" 

Japa- 
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I looked at the shabby office and at the pfle of marriage 
reports. Grimly I said, “You can start a new file. ‘Gruver, 
Lloyd. Well educated. Never in trouble. Best man the Air 
Force had in Korea. Clean-cut American type. Married 
a Japanese girl because he loved her.’ Show it to your Mr. 
Carstairs every day.” 

In real anger I went over to the village of Takarazuka, 
where I waited in a vegetable stall near the Bitchi-bashi 
and toward noon 1 saw the first Takarazuka girls go hy in 
their swaying green skirts. Then Fumiko-san passed me 
and I hid in Qie back of the store until she had dis- 
appeared. Finally I saw Hana-ogi approaching and I had 
that rare experience that a man sometimes knows when he 
sees the girl he loves picking her way along a crowded 
lane imaware that he is watching, and at such times— 
when the girls are not on their good behavior, you might 
' say— they are extraordinarily lovely and ratify doubly all 
thoughts and decisions of preceding days. Hana-ogi was 
/ like diat. She wore a gray kimono fleck^ with silver and 
gold, and it encased her lovingly, and her feet m light 
gray zori threaded an intricate pattern through the 
crowds of noonday shoppers, and as she drew near my 
vegetable stall I was fluttering like a broken propeller but 
at last I knew what I wanted. I reached out, grabb ' 
arm, and drew her in beside me. The man w’ 
stall smiled and moved out onto the pavemei 
customed to having his shop invaded in that ma 
day. 
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short hair grew down in sideburns. She looked at me for a 
moment and tears came into her dark eyes. 

‘%Ve no speak of marriage, Broyd-saru No, No.” 

“I know it’s a surprise,” I said, “But Tve thought it ah 
out and Tm willi n g to give up the Air Force and &d some 
other job.” 

“But Rroyd, I no go America,” 

"Well w'ork that out, too,” I said, “Some time theyll 
change this crazy law so a man can take his ^vife home,” 
"You no understand, Rroyd-san, I no want to go,” 

I stepped away from the giant radishes and stared at 
Hana-ogL It was incomprehensible to me that any Japa- 
nese girl, living in that cramped h'ttle land with no con- 
veniences and no future, would refuse America, \Miat 
was it the olBcer’s wife in the Osaka P.X. had said: “The 
damned little Jap girls lay in wait at street comers with 
lassos and rope American soldiers in,” I said, "111 ex- 
plain it all to you tonight.” 

But she replied most strangely, "Some day you leave 
Japan, Rroyd-san, Before you go I like you see pictures of 
real Hana-ogi. In Kyoto,” 

"I don’t v/ant to see any picturesl” I cried, "Damn it, I 
came here to teh you we’re getting married,” 

"You get auto tomorrovr morning— early.” She moved 
quicldy toward the door of the shop, then turned to Wss 
me passionately on the lips. "When you go back America,” 
she said, "I w'ant you remember great beauty of Hana- 
ogL” 



THE CURATOR: "It is unlikcl/ 
even one foreigner in all our history 
has truly understood Japan." 

Early next morning we left Osaka in Lt. Bailey^s Chewy 
and drove along the side of a river which for untold cen- 
turies had carried water to the rice fields of this region. It 
lay far below the level of the road, hemmed in by stfong 
dikes built many generations ago and upon all the land 
there was the mark of much toil and lie footprints of 
many people. Wherever we looked women were at work 
hauling and lifting. 

Our entrance to Kyoto was memorable, for we saw in 
the distance the soaring towers of great Buddhist temples, 
their tiers built with comers upswept in the Chinese ^le. 
And along one street we caught a glimpse of the famed 
Heian Shinto shrine, a glorious vermilion thing with enor- 
mour blood-red torii guarding it 

But today we were not interested in shrines or temples. 
We went along a side street burdened with age-old pines, 
where underneath a canopy of evergreen we stopped to 
enter a museum. It was b^t like a temple, with nearly a 
hundred statues of stone and wood, as if the old heroes of 
Japan had gathered to greet us, frozen forever in their 
stiff ceremonial attitudes. The curator hurried up to us 
and when he learned that I could speak no Japanese he 
summoned a striking young man. He was in. his thirties, 
I judged, and wore heavy glasses. He had excellent teeth, 
a frank snaile and a rare command of English. 

“I studied at Oxford,” he explained, "and served for 
some years in ova store on Fifth Avenue and for two 
years in our store in Boston. What did you wish to see?” 
It was dear that he did not know Hana-ogi and that he 
supposed her to be merely some attractive street girl I 
had picked up for the day. He was therefore somewhat 
distressed when she spoke to him in Japanese, so I in- 
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terrupted and said, “I understpid you have an unusual 
collection o£ prints of Hana-ogi, of 0^-ya- 
Immediately he withdrew deep inside himself and 
studied me carefully. Then he looked at Ham-ogi ^d 
bowed very low. “You are Hana-ogi-san of Tahmazuka, 
he said in precise En^h. “You are very beautmiL And 
you, Major, are Lloyd Gruver. Yes, yes. Even in Kyoto we 
have heard of you.” I did not know whether he meant that 
he had heard of me as a flier or that he had heard of Hana- 
ogi and me, hut he nodded formally and said, “I can truly 
appreciate your desire to see the famous prints of the 
other Hana-ogi.” 

He led us upstairs, past the frowning Japanese heroes, 
and I felt that I was in hostile land. In this strange build' 
ing I at last got the feeling of being an invader, sur- 
rounded by an alien religion and a strange art many 
centuries older than my own native land. I experienced 
the feeling even more deeply when I sat on the floor in 
front of an easel while the young curator went to a locked 
cabinet Hana-ogi must have sensed my uneasy thoughts, 
for she put her hand in mine and whispered, “Now you 
see greatest beauty ” 

I was totally unprepared for what I saw. I had de- 
veloped a mental impression of the ancient Hana-ogL She 
must have looked, I thou^t, something like my Hana- 
ogi; extraordinarily beautiM, yet with a distinctive 
oriental cast I believed the pictures of her would look 
something like Botticellis. 


I shall never forget the extreme shock of that first print 
The young curator held it from me for a moment and said 
m reverence, "The first one is of Hana-ogi as a young girl, 
just come to Ogi-ya. It is by one of our finest artists, 

uunrho. Then, bunting with pride and affection, he dis- 
played the picture. 

It was disgusting. The girl’s face was pasty and flat Her 
WM a mass of yeHow combs. She was swathed in 

of alL 

^ ™ caricatures, mere slants, and her teeth were 
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a horrid bkck. In this portrait of dead beauty I could 
hot find one shred of loveliness. 

I must have, betrayed my disappointment for both 
Hana-ogi and Ae curator tri^ to explain that the design 
was controlled by Japanese artistic tradition, the way a 
portrait of a woman by Picasso does not appear re^y 
beautiful. I remember trying real hard to remember who 
Picasso was, but before I could get it they took away the 
first picture and brou^t in another by an artist whose 
name I didn’t catch, but my dismay was greater than be- 
fore. The famous courtesan had the same pasty face, slit 
eyes and funereal teeth, but this time her head was 
twisted into such an angle that I remember thinking, “If 
she doesn’t straighten up she’ll strangle.” In her left hand 
she held one of file endless combs which she was jabbing 
into her mass of oily hair, and in her right she grasped a 
black ebony fan which made the whole picture look 
stupid. Even the half dozen kimonos were poorly painted 
and in odd colors. 

It was die third picture which caused the argument I 
took down the name of the artist Masayoshi, for he 
showed Hana-ogi returning to the House of Ogi-ya after 
her elopement She was dressed in man y kimonos covered 
by a purple robe and followed by two barefoot servants 
cairjang an umbrella and a massive bouquet of flowers. I 
studied the picture with dismay, for I recognized it im- 
mediately as one that Hana-ogi had described for me that 
night when she danced the story of her predecessor, but 
what she had not told me was that this picture of Hana- 
ogi showed a remarkably ugly woman with a big nose, 
dirt smears over her eyebrows and paunchy cheeks. "Why 
she’s ugly!” I cried. I felt defrauded. 

My Hana-ogi withdrew as if she had been struck and 
the young man pulled the print away. “I am afraid” be 
said in clipped syllables, “that you have no appreciation 
of our art” 

T was told that this Hana-ogi was the most beautiful 
woman in Japanese history.” 

“She was,” the young man insisted. 
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“But these pictures . . 

“It’s our style of art," he explained 
“But look at Hana-ogi-san here. This one. She’s really 
beautifuL” 

The young man did not look at Hana-ogi-san. Inst^d 
he took de portrait of the ancient Hana-ogi back to- the 
cabinet and returned with another. Quietly he said, "I am 
afraid you are blind to the problem. Major. But would 
you like me to explain in a few words?” 

"Indeed I would,” I said 

“You’ll forgive me if the/re very simple words?” 

“I \vill. Tve heard so much of this Hana-ogi I don’t want 
to go home disappointed” 

“If you have a free mind” he assured me, “you will go 
home elated. The picture Tm about to show you is by one 
of Japan’s supreme artists, Utamaro. Have you heard of 
him?” 

^ "No." 

"No bother, but will you believe me when I say bis 
work is prized all over the world? Good You are going to 
see one of bis loveliest creations. When you look at it don’t 
tliink of Hana-o^ Think only of this heavenly yellow.” 

He flashed the picture before me and the yellow was 
indeed like a fine sunlight He continued his narration, 
pointing out the perfect proportions of the design, the ex- 
quisite line, the subdued color harmonies and the sug- 
gested textures. I followed him carefully and agreed wid 
what he said. Then brusquely he said “As for de face of 
Hana-ogi, we Japanese think it was sent down from 
heaven." 

The intensity of his comment caught me unaware and 
hom some distant comer of my brain came the afBrma- 
men who knew this woman thought she was 
beautiful." And immediately there came another terrible 
memoi^’ — of a time when some of us young officers were 
£ttending a wedding and we saw the bride and there was 
“ moment of awful silence and somebody behind me 
') “Well, every man thinks the girl he’s marrying 

prettj', And I could see myself back in America, about 
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to introduce my Hana-ogi to strangers who had never 
known her and I could feel them cringing away from my 
Japanese girl— unlovely to them— as I now cringed away 
from the long-dead Hana-ogi I looked again at the 
treasured face, at the curious slanted eyes and the black 
teeth and from my own humility and the vanished green 
houses of the Yoshiwara came the assurance that she was 
beautiful. I said, “I think I understand.” 

The yoimg man started to take the Utamaro away but 
I said, "Let me study it some more.” I pointed to the color- 
ful printing in the upper comer and asked what it was. 
During the remarkable discussion that followed the 
young curator stood crisply at attention with his left hand 
upon the easei I have only to close my eyes to see him 
standing there with his faded echo of the great Hana-ogi 

“It’s impossible to say what this printing means. Major 
It’s a poem, written by some unimportant man wh 
visited Hana-ogi. These symbok are bis name: ’The mar 
from the other side of Yanagiwara. That’s all we know 
about him, a stranger who came from a distant villagj 
and saw the great woman once. But his poem will liv( 
among us forever.” 

"What did he write?” 

. “I’m sorry but I cannot tell you the meaning.” 

“You can’t translate the symbok?” 

“Oh, yesl” he assured me proudly. “I was translator tc 
our Foreign Office during the peace treaty at San Fran- 
cisco. But the Japanese language like Japanese beautj 
and Japanese life can never be truly translated. For ex- 
ample, the name Hana-ogi means fower and fan, and its 
symbok are woven into the poem, but what they are in- 
tended to mean in this particular poem no one can say. 
The stranger from Yanagiwara himself did not know.” 

^What do you mean, he didn’t know?” 

“In Japan a man sees a beautiful woman and he ex- 
presses words, but they have no specific meaning.” 

“How can words have no specific meaning? There’s the 
symbol. Right there. Why can’t you read it?” 

“Ah, but I can. Major. Trouble is, I can read it in so. 
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a legend and now she handed the legend do\\n to die 
young girls waiting for her on tlie rock They came to 
her £vc days a week and submitted themselves to the 
l>Tanny of her roasWike face which co^v drew close to 
mine. 

Tcrul:o-san sat with me on tlie floor, arranging her 
kimono with precision, and I saw that her gannents were 
five shades of gray matched in delicate harmony and 
accented by a single thin lino of blue showing about the 
nccL Her tabi weir; white and accentuated the outlines 
of beautiful and powerful feet They reminded mo of 
Hana-ogis superb feet and Teruko-san must have in- 
tended this, for she said promptly, "Major Gruver, if you 
cause Hana-ogi to leave us it is not only the great stage 
she wH lose. It is also this.” With a slow motion of her 
hand, as if she were participating in a dance, she indi- 
cated the perfect room, stopping with her finger pointed 
at a frame containing a massive motto written in strong 
diameters by a great Japanese novelist 

She said, "Our motto; ‘Be pure. Be right Be beautiful.' ” 

Tlicn she sciid, "When I Hana-ogi is to follow me, 
for she is our finest dancer. I believe she is to be even 
greater than I, for when I danced I was alone and stood 
out like Fuji-san. But today there are many good dancers 
and Hana-ogi dominates tiem all. And do you know 
why tliey are good?” 

I bowed deferentially toward her and she said, “Tes, 
they are excellent because I teach tliem as a famous old 
man taught me. In tliis xvay w’c keep alive the art of 
Japan.” 

As Teniko-san droned on I could hear Hana-ogi’s bright 
voice svith its somctimes-ho.irse edge cutting at my heart, 
I could sec the meticulous manner in which she folded 
the edges of her kimono to outline her wonderfully strong 
neck and I could see the classic manner in v/hicli she 
danced. I could believe that these tilings had come in part 
from lliis room. Teruko-san said, "If you persist, Hana-ogi 
will never rehim to tliis room.” 

Tlica she pulled a clever trick She said, "You must sit 
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here, Major Gruver, for I am to give a lesson,” and the 
inteipreter went to fetch the nine young girls. They came 
in quietly, practiced litde stqis on tiie tatami then deftly 
dropped away their green sldrts and climbed onto the 
low stage in bri^t dicing tights, 

Temko-san was transformed Instead of a gracious eld- 
erly lady she became a vigorous, stage-stamping dancer 
much better than even her best pupiL She led diem 
through one single step for a long time and I detected 
one or two girls who looked as if they might honestly 
become dancers and I realized that Teruko-san had in- 
tended that I see in these struggling children — ^they were 
fifteen I judged— the Hana-ogi of some years back and 
as I look^ at these lovely faces now perspiring as Hana- 
ogi did when she had run throu^ the alleys to our home, 
I could imagine the days and years she had studied. 

When the girls left, Teruko-san said, “I have wanted 
you to imderstand exactly what you are doing.” She led 
.me to the gate and to my surprise dismissed the inter- 
preter and walked with me back to the dormitory, which 
was deserted in the late afternoon. She nodded to the 
guard and took me to a small room, pushed aside the 
paper door and told me to enter saying, ”Hana-ogi.” 

The room was as beautiful as the girl I loved. Along 
one were the lacquered drawers and trays and chests 
in wmch she kept her belongings. The rest of the room 
was bare ^d dean and glittering. There were eight 
cr^my wMte tatanu, so it was not a big room, and six 
bright cushions around a very old brazier of gold and 
^een ceramic in which charcoal rested on a pile of 
Reaming white sand. A low table and four jet-black 
Imwis for food completed the furniture except for one 
• copies of the plays Hana-ogi had acted 

^ Ihe only ornamentation was a single Japanese print 
in excellent colors of a bridge suspended in the moon- 
light over a rocky gorge with a crescent moon low in the 
sky. I felt that I was growing to understand Japanese 
prints, and the more I understood them the more I liked 
them. 
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But this time Tcnilco-san had been too clever, for it 
had been her intention tliat I see this room and lament 
that I was taking Hana-ogi from it; but it had quite tlic 
opposite effect Tlic room cried out in tlie late afternoon 
shadows that I should go ahead and marr)’ its o\\-ncr. No 
woman so vital as Hana-ogi could be destined for so nar- 
rovr a prison. Tire wood of tlie room was boautiful, but 
Hana-ogi vv^as more so. ITjc tatami were neat Uie boolc; 
were important and tlie Japanese print no doubt repre- 
sented one of the peaks of art— but so did Hana-ogi, and 
in addition she vras a glorious woman, one who delight- 
ed in hurrjang through tlie dark alleys of Osal*a to join 
tlie man she loved- 

But if her room gave me permission to Jove her, what 
I saw next gave me a direct order to do so, for ns Teniko- 
san and I passed dov-ai the hall from Hana-ogi's room I 
happened to look through sh'ding doors tfiat were njar 
and saw tlic room nc.vt to Hana-ogi’s. 

It was remarkablo in tliat it was also of only eight 
tatami, but it was crowded with dolls and fluffy brown 
bears and pillows edged witli pink and blue lace strc.am- 
ers and tables vvitli birds out of glass and comers filled 
vrith delightful odds and ends. It was tlie room of a young 
girl who enjoyed all aspects of life and it abounded in 
tliat happy clutter so loved by people who don’t have to 
make up their minds. I looked at Temko-san and .die 
said, ’'Fumiko-san.” 'Tlien she pointed to tlie table, low 
and C-xquisitely can'cd in tlic ornate Cliineso style, and 
with no English at her comm.and told me Uiat that sms 
tlie table Fumiko-san’s father used when ho (Xjmmitteel 
hara-lari in the debacle of August, 15-15. Hio room fright- 
ened me and I wanted to get out of it. 

At the entrance to the dormitory' I bowed verv' low and 
said, "Dome arigato gozaimasu. Tcniko-san." She w.ac 
plc.ascd tliat I spoke even tliat triWal Japa.nesc. so .'.he 
bowed cqu.ally low and .said. “Do itn.shi mashite, do/o, 
and I hurried to tlic train Uiat would lake me b.ack to 
Os.akn ju-st as fa.st as possible. 

How c.'in 1 recall tlie journey of a young r 
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ately in love as he moves across the picture-book land- 
scape of Japan to a city of canals where he will meet his 
beloved? My train crossed the Muko River and I could 
see the BitcM-bashi, where I had often waited for Hana- 
ogi and where yoimg girls now passed swirling their 
green skirts. For a few seconds I followed the footpath 
that led to the dormitory and here four of the great stars 
walked arm in arm. At the dormitory itself I saw Fumiko- 
san entering the dark and towering wall of cryptomerias. 

Now I was in the countryside and I could see the rice 
fields crowding right up to the last inch of railroad tie. 
Beyond were the trim clean villages with roofs of red 
tile and temple roofs of golden tile. In the fields were old 
men pulling harrows and women digging, while along the 
village streets children laughed and played loud jumping 
games. 

There was a momentary thrill as the train pulled into 
the junction town of Nishinomiya, for I knew that when 
I looked across the station platform I would see a gigantic 
poster for Swing Butterfly with a huge picture of Hana- 
ogi in the middle. I spent my time waiting for the through 
express, wondering what the people on the platform 
would think if they could have known that in a few end- 
-less minutes I would be with Hana-ogi and she would be 
slipping into a gray and blue kimono so that she could 
sit upon the floor with me for a bowl of cold fish and 
vinegar rice? 

The express from Kobe roared in and I avoided the 
coach where the officers of General Webster’s command 
sat very formally in freshly pressed rmiforms. Instead I 
sought out a back car from which I caught glimpses of 
the Inland Sea and soon we came to where the river 
emptied into the sea through great concrete culverts, and 
promptly we entered Osaka itself, where the train plunged 
through a canyon of ugly houses hung with laundry and 
into a tunnel which brought me to the noisy, crowded 
station. As I approached the canal I was alive with ex- 
citement. I was young and I was coming to the end of a 
journey that I wished I might make each day of my life; 
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{lom Takarazuka to Osaka, v/kere Hana-ogi was waiting. 

And when I reached home the wonder of my journey 
was increased, for there was Hana-ogi waiting for me 
with the news that Joe had driven a colonel to Tokyo and 
Katsumi w’ould he gone for two days on business of her 
own. Once more we had a home to oiirselves. I slipped 
into my blue-and-white cotton kimono and shared cold 
fish and rice with her. When the meal was over I said, 
"Teruko-san came to see me today. She showed me her 
dancing school. The one that could be yours some day. 
Now I know why you want to stay at Takarazuka.” 

She sighed and said she was glad that I imderstood 
why she could not come with me to America, but I added, 
"And I also saw your little room. With the lovely print” 
I made my hands fall like the gorge in her solitary pic- 
ture. At this she blushed and held her hand againk the 
stray-hair sideburns along her cheek. I said, "And when 
I saw that bare room which holds you like a prisoner— no 
life— no one to love . . 

I caught her in my arms and a tremendous surge of 
love attacked us and later when I lay ui>on the tatami 
watching her select her clothes for tomorrow I said, “So 
w'cll be married as soon as possible. YouTl love New York 
You can see hundreds of shows, some like Takarazuka, 
but none of the actresses will be beautiful like you.” 

I was imajpning her in New York, so I rose and show^ed 
her how she could pull the wanton hair that crept upon 
her cliecks up into place. She did so and studied herself 
in a mirror. “Now you look like an American girl,” I said. 
She pulled the hair hack down and said, “Japanese way 
more better.” But I cominced her that if she wanted to 
she could look almost American, so she tucked her hair 
in and the Japanese sideburns were gone. This sounds 
strange, but I believe that on a New York street few 
would recognize that she was from Japan. 



PHARMACtSPS MATE: "In Kobo 
there’s this guy who can straighten 
her eyes for eight bucks." 

La the morning I begged her to stay with me to the last 
minute, but she insisted upon leaving early and asked me 
to call a taxi. I recall the l^guage we bad finally invented 
for ourselves; 

Hana-ogi: Rroyd-san, you takushi preeze. (Please get 
a taxi.) 

I: Daijobu, I takushi, get, ne? (All right. I’ll get one.) 

Hana-ogi: I like stay vdlh you. Ker^omo I train go, 
honto. (But I must catch the train, really.) 

• I: More sukoshi stay, kudasai. (Stay a little longer, 
please. ) 

Hana-ogi: Dekinai, Eroyd-san. No can stay. (Pm sorry. 
, I can’t stay.) 

/ 1: Do shi’te, whatsahurry? (Hey, why hurry?) 

Hana-ogi: Anonel Takarazuka, my job-u, ne? I job-u 
go, ne? (Listen, I have a job.) 

7; Chotto, chotto goddamn mattel Takarazuka ichi-ji 
start now. Ima only 10 o’clock, ne? (Wait a minutel) 

Hana-ogi: Anonel Rroyd-san, you mess my hair, ne? I 
beauty saron go, make nice, desho? (Desho is the sweet 
meaningless word which makes the sentences of Japanese 
girls musical and tender. ) 

I: No, no, no. Anonel You takusan steky now. (listenl 
You’re plenty pretty now. ) 

But she left, nevertheless, and my last warning was 
that she must have her hair done American style. Toward 
evening Joe blew in with some Suntory, the Japanese 
whisky we had both come to like so much, and we had a 
quiet celebration while we waited for the girls and pretty 
soon Hana-ogi arrived in her new hair-do. It was a trans- 
formation. "Wowl” I cried. “She could walk do%vn Fifth 
Avenue and knock them ah dead.” She blushed nervously 
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nnd I believe sbe would have been pleased 
American look except that Kat^ amved and ruined 

h^ bandages over ber eyes and pe^ed out 
thxouA slits. Jos immediately guessed that she had be^ 
in an accident but I remember looking with a certain 
agony at Hana-o^ and muttering to myself, “Oh, damn it 
to belli She’s gone and had that lousy operationl” 

And I was ri^L Dear, good Katsumi wanted more 
than anything else to look like an American. Then Joe 
would be proud when he took her home; so on the first 
day he had left her alone she had sneaked over to the 
quack doctor in Kobe. For ei^t dollars he had slashed 
her upper lids to make the Mongolian fold fall back into 
place. He had performed this operation over a thousand 
times and sometimes his remodeling enabled girls to lose 
their Japanese look completely. 

Proudly Katsumi stood before us and dropped away 
her bandages. Joe cried, "What have you done?” 

Even more proudly the little girl opened her eyes 
slowly, one by one. “Now lhave good eyes,” she said. 

The result was horrible. I gasped and Hana-ogi looked 
away. But Joe just stood there. He was about six feet 
from her when she turned to face him and he could see 
Uiat what had been a glorious and typical Japanese face 
was now a conglomeration. I was watching Joe but no 
one could ever guess what he thought just then. Once he 
started to speak but stopped. Then he went over and 
Idsscd his wife and said, “By damn, Katsumi, you look 
more hke an American than I do.” 

I so proud, she said, dropping her new face against 
lus arms. ' ° 

Tliwo was a moment of silent intensity in the room and 
then Ham^>g^ said, ^yd-san, we walk take, ne?” Joe 
looked at me and ^ked belligerently, "WTiatsamatta, any- 

at alL I aW: 

rarf, "%*odote?ShBnotpraudtobej5^r 
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Deftly she thrust her two forefingers onto her upper lids 
and pulled them up into mere slits, crying, ‘1 like Japa- 
nese eye. I likel” 'ftien she started to sob and I tried to 
comfort her, but she pushed me away and with strong 
fingers clawed down the strands of hair that I had 
tuck^ up and they fell upon her cheeks in the Japanese 
style. As she did this her fingernails caught in her flesh 
and a tfiin stream of blood trickled down to her chin. I 
ied to -wipe it away but she cried, “I proud to be Japa- 
sse. I not want to be American. I like Tokyo, not New 
ork.” 

I had to stand there in the cool night and watch her 
apping at her face rmtil the blood stopped. Then she 
imed to me defiantly and said, “You no like Japanese 
iri, eh? You ashamed Japanese face. You want me cut 
ly eyes, too?” 

•I put my arm about her and kissed the tom skin. I 
ud, "When you pulled your eyes far up you looked like 
le Utamaro print You were beautiful. But that day in 
yoto I wasn’t prepared for sudi beauty.” 

I was about to say more when she clutched my arm and 
whispered, “Sssshl” pointing to a group of young street- 
nlkers lounging by the canal They were the unlucky 
aes who had not been able to onto a G.L for the 
ight Osaka was a leave city for our troops in Korea and 
ad E^mnulated more streetwalkers thnn any other city 
i the world, so that any one ghrl’s chances were shm. 
They recognized Hana-ogi and gathered about her. . 

“Is it tru^” they asked, “that you are marrying an 
American?” 

When she said she didn’t know they were depressed, 
for to them the highest dream they could envisage was to 
trap a G.L who might take them to the States, but they 
knew there was little chance, for American chaplains and 
Japanese secret police inve^gated aU girls, and prosfi 
tutes were weeded out. Unemployed for the night, the 
pressed in on Hana-ogi and asked, “Have you a picture! 
She had none, so Uiey produced strips of paper on whic 
s^ printed her name in the Chinese characters used ft 
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all names. One of the girls studied her signature ana 
asiced, “mat’s your real name, Hana-ogir 
At first the actress refused to say, then, feeling d^p ^ 
the Japanese mood, she said softly, ““My name was 
Immediately the girl touched Hana-ogi on the wrM and 
cried, “You are kaji, kajil” Then she twisted her hands 

into the air. , t 

I asiced what this meant and Hana-o^ said. In Japa- 
nese my real name means fire.” 

One of the girls v/ho knew English struck a lighter 
some G.L had given her and cried, “Fire, firel” 

Another girl quickly called, “Cigaretto, Major?” I 
passed a package arormd and in the ni^t I could see a 
ring of little flames, and later Hana-ogi said defiantly, “I 
am proud to be an actress for such girls— for all the girls 
in Nihon.” 


When the streetwalkers had departed I resumed my 
argument and asked, “What did you mean when you said 
you didn't know if you were marrying an American?” 

She made a sign with her hands, like a flame fa llin g 
throu^ night air, and said, “The fire goes out” 

“No!” I cried. “There are some fires that never go out” 
She leaned against a tree growing near the canal and 
said, “Long ago Teruko-san loved ttie Supervisor. They 
were very happy and were going to commit suicide at 
Kegon Falls. But they didn’t and now he’s a famous man 
and she’s a famous woman and they meet sometimes and 
have tea. She speak me today.” 

But the flame didn’t go out — or she’d have forgotten. 
Believe me, the flame was still there.” 

Then she said an astonishing thing. “You’ll go home 
and many Eileen . . 

“Eileen?” I cried 'TVhere did you hear ...” I had 
never spoken her name. 

1 05, she s^d. “You marry Eileen (she pronounced it 
Eirccn) your father teU me,” 

"My father?” 


“Vcs. General Hot Shot Harry. He 
nirnt” 


come see me late one 
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Bitterly I kicked the earth, for I could feel my father 
ordering things again. "Did he talk you into this?” I 
demanded. 

“No! He say if I want to marry you OX, but he know 
never do it.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He very nice, very kind man. He speak you marry 
lileen. I think so too.” 

I pleaded, "Don’t believe what he said. Years ago he 
[ragged me into a life . . . I've done all right but it %vas 
tever my decision.” 

She touched the insignia on my blouse and asked. 
You no happy? Air Force?” 

I cried, ^t’s been one life . . . Fve liked it . . . But 
here coidd be others.” 

She grasped my hand tightly and said, “Sometimes I 
lave been afraid of you because you are in uniform. My 
irother was in uniform and he became cruel Your army 
lang him. I am afraid of uniforms.” Then she put her 
lead on my shoulder and said, “But you— your father- 
hood men.” 

I was deeply agitated and struggled desperately to get 
iown— for once in my life— to the hard bed rock of living. 
■ said, “Hanayo, you are the hope of my life. If you leave 
ne all the things . . .” 

She said in Japanese, “I know, Rroyd. For me you are 
ilso the key. With you I could become a woman and a 
mother and we could travel in London. I could love you 
and help you . , 

She became exquisitely tender and I knew then that 
with her as my wife I could find the soUd basis for ex- 
istence that had so far escaped me; and I was aware that 
for her, too, I was the only escape she could ever know. 
If she rejected me now she could become only the glori- 
ous outltoe of a woman, imprisoned in little rooms or on 
mammoth stages— loved only by other women. 

I lifted her in the air and cried, “Then well be mar- 

liedr 

She stared at me and said “No.” 
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I dropped her gently to the bank and kissed hs: im- 
passive, golden face, thinking bitterly of the stories I had 
read about white men in strange lands. Always the yellow 
girl tried to seduce these clean-cut men away from tlieir 
decent white sweethearts, for everyone knew that yellow 
girls plotted evil ways to lure white men. And if the 
yellow girls succeeded the white men sank lower and 
lower toward barbarism. ‘Damn iC I cried, “this story’s 
When Hana-ogi looked up in surprise I 
said, Fm a West Point honor man. In the story you’re sup- 
posed to beg me to many you. Hanayo-chan, please beg 


She ^ed to lau^ at my comic plea, but then I thfal- 
glimpsed the empty years that faced her, for she 
twk my hands and held them to her face, confessing in a 

^“an who teaches dancing.” (I recah her 

IZT ^ 

^Her lament burned my heart and I cried, “Then many 

^ a lower voice, stih freighted 

<1.0 J to 



Kpani^e in A • We read about 

Rapid? Amenca-what happened in Cedar 

maiSd me?” I de- 

sofdy fa “me and said 

'vas my only chance fa life toT^ tt 

man would many m JwW aJ® ^ Japanese 

>'ou. Oh, maybe a fish-ontn^ m museum told 
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be there with her, to hear her committing herself to the 
inverted world of the Takarazuka girls and die green, 
flowing skirts and me to airplanes and the management 
of war. I grasped her hands and cried, “Hanayo-chanI 
Pleasel It’s our lives you’re speaking of. Marry mel” 

Limply and in despair she drew her hands away. Then, 
aising her arms as if to embrace the entire sleeping city 
>f Osaka she said with tragic finality, ‘T Japanese. I al- 
vays Japanese. I never be happy nowhere.” (As she said 
t; “I nebber be grad.”) Then the misery of her heart 
ivercame her and she st^ed to cry again. Looking down, 
o ke^ her tears from me, she saw one of the crumpled 
*[odalc envelopes used by the P.X.’s in Japan. One of the 
>rostitutes, photographed by some soldier lover, had dis- 
arded it Delicately Hana-ogi stooped for the orange 
laper and pressed it out Ihen with an achingly beaud- 
ul hand she pointed to the trademark used by Kodak in 
apan: that tremendous and sacred statue of Buddha at 
&makura, the ancient capital. Its vast, impassive face 
vas enshrined as a symbol of the Japanese nation and 
lowly Hana-ogi’s hand left it and indented her own sym- 
lolic face with its beautiful Japanese eyes and classic 
nouth. "One poet say my face same like this face of 
g a m a k ura. I very proud,” Then in a tender, forgiving 
jesture she pointed to our dark alley and asked sadly, 
Katsumi-san marry American boy, ne? What happen 
to her, desho?” 

The answer to that one arrived nest day in the form of 
a qiscial Fourth of July present for Joe Kdly, our over- 
seas hero. We had celebrated the holiday by sneaking 
out into the country with a couple of picnic baskets. In 
the distance we had heard fireworks going off in some 
village near Kyoto and Katsumi had said, “Japanese love 
to celebrate. Even American holidays we enjoy.” But 
when we got back to Osaka, Joe found the fateful letter 
tucked tmder the door. We had all known it must arrive 
soon but even so we were imprepared. Joe’s hands trem- 
bled as he read the bad news. 

“They sending you home?” I asked. 
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"Tcep," he said weakly. , . , t .. 

He showed me the sheet of paper which I at once lec- 
osnized as one not intended for enlisted men to see, and 
my West Point training welled up. “How’d you get nold 
oflhisr 

“A friend of a friend,” he said. u c 

I read the impersonal phrases which two months before 
would have meant nothing to me. “^erican military 
personnel married to Japanese wives will he rotated home 
immediately lest their ^egiance to the United States be 
eroded.” Farther down it said, “This applies especiaEy to 
personnel whose marriages have occurred since April 1, 
1932.” Then there was tiie usual baloney passage about 
commanders providing every assistance to men who must 
malce unusual arrangements for wives forced to remain 
in Japan. 

Joe asked bitterly, “What do they mean by unusual 
arrangements? Getting her a job in a good whore house?” 
"Joe, take it easyl” 

“It ain’t easy to tal:e.” 

“Joe, Pve seen hundreds of orders like this. ’They aH 
peter cut.” 

“I thud: trey rresn it this time, Ace, Should I write to 
my Conzrerrrar?' 

In sp:i£ cf iry original feelings on this point I now said, 
“Tslte it dear to tre President, Joe.” I turned and kissed 
blacKcned-eyes Piateumi on the cheek and said, “I wish 
wc had a million gals like you back home.” 

, “Hus is important to you, Ace, because one of 

teese days you may be tryin’ to bring Hanayo into the 
Slates," 

'I’m clready trying,” I said. Then desperately I added, 
itr^.ayo can t make up her mind hut I started the paper 
woTK to rooming Just in case.” I noticed that Hana.:^ 

^ protest, but Joe inter- 
iSiS wood-and-paper 


^ ‘^Voiiderful wife, 

te.., t-^iia.fncnds, ahome. Web, that’sthe way the ball 
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bounces.” As he surveyed the impending ruin he tooh 
refuge in the phrase which our men across Korea had 
adopted as their reaction to the dismal tricks of war: 
“That’s the way the ball bounces,” 

For Joe the ball took an evil twist An implementing 
letter arrived next day widi a cold, hard list of the men 
who were to be sent home and under the JSTs Joe found 
his name. He took the list immediately to LtCoL Cra- 
ford, who said, "I told you yon. were goin’ home, I got 
four men on that list Everyone of 'em's been in to cry Sie 
blues.” 

“But my wife is havin’ a baby.” 
til wives have babies. That's what wives are for,” 
3an I be txansfeixed back to Korea?” 
he colonel grunted, “You’re tihe fourth guy who would 
er go back to war in Korea than go home to the States, 
re^y prefer Korea?” 

>e saw a chance to remain in the area and cried 

n-ly, “Yesr 

LCoI. Craford turned away in disgust and said, "It’s 
raceful when a man prefers Japan to America, but 
n he’d rather go back to Korea it’s insanity.” 
ihen I can goF’ Joe begged. 

Jol” Craford shouted, “^ou get to hell home. All of 
Jap-Iovers, get home where you belong.” He looked 
oe’s papers and asked, “Where is your home?” 

« said, “Osaka.” 

raford flushed and said, “I mean your real home.” 
)saka,” Joe repeated doggedly. 

Craford banged the desk and shouted, “You get out of 
here. I oughta court-martial you.” 

Without thinking Joe caught him up on it "Would 
that mean I could say in Japan?” 

Craford became apoplectic and sputtered, "AH right, 
wise guy. All right Wheu the shipping list comes out you 
won’t have to look. Because your name is gonna be first” 
When Joe reported all this I got sore. I’ve watched my 
fether deal with hundreds of human problems and al- 
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Oiough he’s as tough a general as they come, he 
puts men first In France there was a saying in his 
outfit: "If your ^vife is dying, don’t botier wth the rolo- 
ncl. He’ll say no. See Gener^ Graver. He’ll say yes. So 
I told Joe, “You hate the military, lad, but this isn’t stand- 
ard. Ill fight this all the way to General Webster.” 

I caught the train to Kobe and when we stopped at 
Nishinomiya there was the poster of Hana-ogi s mi ling 
down at me. 

General Webster didn’t smile. For the first three min- 
utes he never gave me a chance to get a word in. “Who in 
heU do you think was just in here?” he concluded. “The 
Supervisor of the Keihanshin Kyuko Railroadr He waited 
for this to take effect, but I didn’t comprehend, so he said 
in disgust, "The railroad that runs the theater where 
you’ve distinguished yourself— beyond the call of duty.” 

I waited for the explosion but there was none. General 
Webster smiled pleasantly and said, "It’s all been settled. 
The Japanese-American scandal has been solved by the 
Webrter-Ishikawa negotiations.” He bowed and said, “His 
name was Ishikawa,” 

Mimicking a diplomat he continued, “The terms of the 
Webster-Ishakawa treaty are these.” He handed me a 
sheaf of stapled papers and said, “You fly back to Ran- 
dolph Field. The actress girl goes to Tokyo,” 

nVhenr I cried. 

“Both of you exit these parts on July 10— five days.” 

Then, to my amazement, he insisted that I have lunch 
ivith him, and when we got to the Officers Club Mrs. 
Webster and Eileen were waiting. We conducted our- 
selves with the punctilious indifference you give a rna-n 
who has returned from a leprosarium, but Mrs. Webster 
was too old a veteran of the social Irattlefields to play 
such a game for long. Her opening salvo was, “Have you 
seen this month’s show at Takarazuka? The girl who 
pki>'s the lead is lovely.” 

1 was still sore about the way Joe Kelly was being 
treated, so I said to myself, “If aU bets are off, here goes,” 
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and I said aloud, “I know the girl and she’s very talented, 
but I came to Kobe to try to argue your husband into 
letting Private KeEy remain in Japan ” 

"Who’s Private Kelly?” Mrs. Webster asked. 

"His Japanese wife is having a baby and he’ s being sent 
home— without her.” 

The general grew red in the face and tried to change 
the subject but Eileen jumped in on my side, "Rotten 
tricl^ Td say.” 

Her father said, “Don’t scowl at me. It’s an area order.” 

"What happens to the baby?” Eileen asked. 

The generd laid down his napkin and said, “I argued 
with Kelly for half an hour, warning him not to marry a 
Japanese girl.” 

This did not satisfy Eileen who asked, “Does the Army 
force them to desert their wives? Aren’t they legally 
married?” 

“Yes, they’re legally married,” snapped the general. 
"We have to allow them to get married and then we have 
to leave the wife stranded.” 

“This is serious,” Eileen protested. “Doesn’t anyone try 
to prevent such inhuman foolishness?” 

General Webster addressed Eileen directly, “I argued 
with this boy. Lloyd argued with him. Where’d it get 
us?” 

But Eileen said, “Tm not talking about wbat has hap- 
pened. Fm t alkin g about the injustice of what’s going to 
happen.” 

Mrs. Webster interrupted and asked, “How are you 
involved in this, Lloyd?” 

I took a deep breath and said, “Kelly’s from my outfit 
in Kor^” (From the comer of my eye I saw the general 
si^ with relief that I had not embarrassed him by men- 
rioning Hana-ogi, hut I had no intention of avoiding the 
issue.) “And it also happens that Tm pl anning to many 
a Japanese girl mysdf.” 

I had dropped my napahn. The general gulped. Mrs. 
Webster blushed an absolute scarlet and Eileen put her 
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Land on mine and said, “I always knew you had guts.” 

I said, ‘Thanks, I guess I’d better go now.” 

Mrs. Webster asked weakly, “The actress?” 

“Yes.” 

The general said, "Lloyd’s not marrying any actress. 
He’s being sent home on Thursday.” 

I started to leave but Eileen insisted upon walking to 
the door voth me, as if I were the girl and she the escort 
"I’m proud of you, Lloyd,” she said. “I wish you all the 
luck in the world.” We shook hands and I thought of a 
dozen things to say but none of them made much sense, 
so I said, ‘Tm sorry we got things loused up,” and she 
said, “It was mostly my fault” and then as I was leaving 
she lauded and said, "Remember the time I asked you 
if you ever felt like just grabbing me and hauling me off 
to some shack?” 

We both smiled awkwardly at this and she said, “That’s 
just about what you did, wasn’t it? But with somebody 
else." She kissed me on the cheek and said good- 
naturedly, "Well, Tm glad you turned out to be a man 
and not a mouse.” 

When I got back home I found Joe and Katsumi alone 
in a land of dull panic. "I been all over it with every- 
body,” he said. “Even went to see the consul, but every- 
one flashes the marriage papers at you and says, 'You 
signed 'em. You knew you couldn’t t^e her to .Ajiierica,’ 
As if that made everything just dandy.” 

Since I already knew that his name was at the head of 
the list I hadn’t the courage to ask him what the latest 
hot dope was, but he came out with it, T’m first on the 
first di^t” 

Katsumi, saying no thin g, prepared the meal while I 
watched the door for Hana-ogL She arrived about seven 
and I could tell that she had already been ordered to 
Tol:yo. She had a nervousness about her that I had not 
seen before and I wondered if she was aware that I was 
being flown home. We looked at each other for a moment 
cs she lacked off her zori and then neither of us could 
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continue the duplicity. She ran weeping across the tatami 
and cded, “Eroyd, Eroydl I Tolcyo go five days!” 

I cau^t her in my arms and hugged her as if I intended 
to crush her fiien so that she could never escape. “I fly 
back to Texas li^t away.” 

She pushed me away- and cried, “You leave Japan?” I 
nodded and she burst into sobs, calling to Katsumi in 
Japanese. The two girls stood in the middle of the room 
and looked at Joe and me and for the four of us the 
world slowly fell apart 



f^n:yc-szjn. Cisr. 


Tliere is one Japanese cnste^i^i:^ 

Hana-ogi fled to tliis as recer x— ci z 2 B -• ^ 

crumbling home. She \^ent fo ice 
a charcotd fire raging tmder •■■‘^ i ' 

When the water was hot sHs cslec; rr, —rrge 
I scrub your hack.” 

I went into the Uttls room whe:^ 
and washed down with soap, nnsng i 
climbed into the tub. The water was ^ 

Hana-ogi took a kind of soft task sac scrz^o^cy^ ’-&• 
for twenty minutes while we tslksc cf taar cay s r 


~(rC : 


.rji *,i * ' - « ^ 

When my heartache had been scskea sr^j sz£ sci^'Sr 
herself down, rinsed o5 and feck plaase 
scrubbed her back As scon as we eaSed j r« aro Aatsms 
took over and at nine ws were all sfitng crc. 5 s-l£gged 
about the suldyafci bowl while Katsnmi served us an ex- 
cellent meal Hana-ogi said, UVe never forget this time," 
and the wannth of &e hath, ths vigor of the scrubbing 
and the good friendship of cur boms made us ignore for a 
while the penalh'es feat hung over our beads. I think we 
all Imew that never again in our lifetiines would we know 
quite the same intense friend^ and love that we shared 
that m'ght and Joe said glumly, “I hate to think of livin’ 
in some Chicagoroomin’house— waitin’.” 

Toward midmght the inescapable gloom of our position 
settled fii^y upon our little house so that Hana-ogi and 
I felt we had to break free and walk in the cool night air. 
The stars over Osab were the same that had shone upon 
^onerm seven hours earfier; Vega and Arctarus and 4J- 

mp„^-an officer sworn to protect the United States- 
nlnng that some day we might catch up with the stars. 

587 
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But as so often is the case, no sooner had I entertained 
this fleeting thought than I willingly became more of an 
American than I had ever been before. For at the head of 
our alley appeared a large gang of toughs screaming 
“Americans go home! America go to hell! Go home!” 

They swarmed down the alley in frenzy. When they 
reached the house of Masako Fukada, the girl with the 
G.I. baby, they Imocked the door in and dragged her into 
the street, screaming, “Kill the American bastard.” 

Before I could do anything, Hana-ogi dashed toward 
the center of the infuriated mob. Although she was risking 
her life at Takarazuka, and more besides, she dived for 
Masako, who was being kicked in the stomach, and threw 
herself across the girl's body. 

This enraged the hoodlums, who waved their torches 
nd shouted in high-pitched voices that Hana-ogi should 
le killed for going with an American. I started for them 
lut Hana-ogi cried a warning to stay away. This caused 
he mob to Yum toward me and in the lurid light of their 
[ickering torches these fanatical faces looked exactly like 
he cartoons of the Japanese barbarians we had kept 
iosted in our ready rooms during the war years. I remem- 
)er one horrible face rushing at me. It was distorted, evil, 
)rutal and inhuman. 

"You’re for me, you Japanese bastardl” I cried and 
aimched a dive at his belly. Another Japanese swung a 
lub upward at the same moment and I thought my head 
lad been knocked away, but my momentum carried me 
on and I crashed into the ring leader and felt the wonder- 
ful impact of my body against his and the thudding fall 
onto die grotmd with him uttering a shaken grunt I 
started to smash at his distorted and hateful face. At the 
same time I had sense enough to shout, “Hey, Joel” 

The litde tough burst right through his ovrai "pa^eT 
doors brandishing a rifle butt He flailed a path to me and 
we tried to defend ourselves, but I was bleeding from the 
face and started to faint 

"For Christ sake,” the little gangster cried. “Not now! 
We got 'em runnin’.” 
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Hie next secx)nd ho collapsed under tlircc Japanese 
clubs and I fainted. Later I learned tliat tiic anti-Ameri- 
can mob would have IdlJcd us excqjt for the pacliinho 
players. Tlicy were at the canal end of tlic alley, sitting 
gloomily in die dark after tlie closing of tlie pinball parlor 
and one of diem to whom I used to speak in English whcai 
I played pachinko heard Joe shout my name. Tlicj- 
realized we were in troubib and they knew wo were their 
friends. 

Little Watanabe-san and the man who was keeping 
two geishas and the man whose wife beat him and die 
man who beat his wife and the man who had been in die 
penitentiary rushed up the alley. I am told dicre svas a 
violent battle, but I Imew nodiing of it. Tlie last diing I 
saw was a Japanese face— not one of the evil masks, but 
Hana-ogi s oval and yeIlo%v beauty as she lay fearful and 
uidi her eyes closed across the body of unconscious 
Masako Fukada. 


Wien diey brought me to I heard litdo Joe 
quiedy, "No, nol Don’t send for an Army doctor, t’.< i n 
Jap doctor," Ho was explaining to one of the [lin lunlo 
players, "I learned it in Chicago. Never call a ‘•<’P ^ 
never help anybody,” When I awal:cncd. witli a 
streak of bniised face, I saw Hana-ogi again. M"’ '.a, . ^ ^ 
not hurt" Immediately I felt better an>l a' 
progressed I began to feel absolutely 
house was crowded xvith alley people 1 ^ 

in kimonos or sat cross-legged ou tee , 

in dieir breadi and sipping tlie gnva ^ ^ ^ .-J 

sansen’edthera. They said, allot them ^ ^ 

emphasis, "The hoodlums who w - .ev 

not Japanese. They were Kore;m e:-e 'ocii'g 

Jnp.incse. We are your friends. I ee-ikec 

man, a tough, capable ''f'v rachinke vwtb 

cap of die Japanese army. I ha J He sooke 

hiL and had given hisjow tut he kid, 

in mumbled tones and “ fapanese hate you 

•rhoy weren't all Koreans. M^> ^ c^^LlcanaL" (I 
Americans, But I fought against y 
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thought: “la &ose days you’d have beheaded me.”) “And 
you have behaved much better ia Japan than I expected. 
Now I am your friend. Those in tibie street^ they were 
communists.” 

AD the sam^ next day Masalco-san and her Americ^ 
baby left our ^ey and we never heard of them again. 
Masato's mother stood in the roadway cursing the girl 
for having caused the riot and the other women of the 
alley looked away. 

That was Sunday. On Monday the Air Force officially 
notified Joe that he would be flown back to America on 
Wednesday. To Joe it was the sentence of torture. I found 
him sitting cross-legged on the floor studying the notice 
with dull tesignation. He looked up grimly and asked, 
“Why should I be punished? Why should I have to go 
back to the States?” 

Automatically I replied, “The way the ball bounces.” 

"No!” he shouted. “What’s there for me in America?” 

I assured him, “You'll get out of the Air Force and find 
'■a job and pretty soon KatsumiH follow you,” 

He looked at me sadly and said, ‘T wish it was goin' 
to be so simple.” 

I recall every incident of that powerful and uneveiitM 
day. I drifted out to Itami to wind up my paper work and 
have lunch with Mike Bailey who told me, "My affair with 
Fumiko-san is washed up deaner than a sergeant’s diirt 
on inspection. She said she was afraid something had 
would happen. Suicide, broken hfe, unwanted baby. She 
said such diings occurred in her family beause they were 
aristocrats and took life awful hard. She said Hana-ogi 
was the kind of girl to be. Strong and brave.” 

I went over to Takarazuka for my mail and found a ^ 
letter from my father which said, “I follow the war news 
more intelligently since my talk with you. No doubt your 
attractive little Butterfly has told you I called on her 
that ni^t. You’re lucky to have known sudi a fine girl 
I have hopes Mother and I shall see you in Lancaster one 
day soon. Until then, I am profoundly proud of a son 
who can bag seven enemy pl^es. Harry." 
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In mid-aftcmoon I cau^t tlie train into OsaJ:a and 
once more experienced an overpowering sense of identi- 
fication with this strange land. The fields I saw could 
have been fields that Hana-ogi and I were working. Tlio 
old people were her parents and the fat young babies 
v.’cre ours. The endless struggle for life was our struggle. 

Once when Joe Kelly had cried, "I don't %vant to go 
back to America," I was on the point of knocking him 
down as an unpatriotic moron. Now, on the Takaraxuka 
train, I knew that a man can have many homes and one 
of them must be that place on earth, however foreign, 
where he first perceives that he and some woman could 
happily become part of the immortal passage of human 
beings over the face of the earth: the childbearers, the 
field tillers, the builders, the Sgliters and ev'entually the 
ones who die and go back to the earth. 

I had discovered this passionate emotion m Hana-ogi’s 
country and for me— a United States ofBcer bred in 
patriotism— the crowded fields behveen Takarazuka and 
Osaka, the insignificant canals, the tiny house, the tatami 
mats and the bed roll unfurled at night would be forever 
one of my homes. 

This haimting sensation stayed with me as I walked 
thr ough Osaka that simny afternoon for on passing a 
print shop I saw in die window an old wood-block por- 
trait of some classic beauty of Japan. She had a mountain 
of black Lair v/ith big yellcnv combs stuck through, and 
she reminded me of that day in the Kyoto museum. In- 
stinctively, I stepped inside the tiny shop and bo\s’ed to 
the proprietor. “Do you happen to have a wood-block 
print of Hana-ogi?" I asked. I wanted to take her u itii 
me when I left Japan. The proprietor grew quite mournful 
and indicated that ho had no Englislt but in a whisk 
ho W'as out in the street shouting and soon the inevitable 
girl who had learned the language from sleeping mth 
A.merican soldiers appeared. 

"\Miat you want, Major?” she asked. 

'Td like a picture of Hana-ogi,” 

“Ail, so desu-kal" The man hurried back to a case and 
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soon appeared witli six of the glossy photographs sold at 
Takar^wka. They showed my Hana-ogi as a sheilc, a 
Venetiaii gondolier, a Chinese prince and as three other 
handsome young men. I bow^ very low and said, “I 
did not mean that Hana-ogL I meant . . and I pointed 
to the picture in the window. 

“Sodal” cried the man. 

“Ah, soka, sokal” cried the girl, and they indicated by 
their manner that if I were interested in such a picture I 
was one of them. Two hangers-on in the store joined us 
as the man shuffled through a stack of prints. Finally he 
produced one, a brilliant thing with iridescent black 
background sho\ving Hana-ogi upon the day of her return 
to the green cages of Yoshiwam: glorious with amber 
needles through her hair and many kimonos. Her eyes, 
were notably slanted and tinged with blue, her teeth were 
jet black and the hair aroimd her ear came down in side- 
bums. She was timeless and she was Japan. 

The little street girl said, "This picture not real. Only 
j copy. But very old. Maybe one hunner years.” The men 
^ watching sucked in their breath and complimented me 
as I carried away the living memory of Hana-ogi, 



THE NOODLE VENDOR: "Soba. soba, 
toba.” 

It seems strange, but I can remember each of the trivial 
things that filled this lovely Japanese day. When I en- 
tered our alley I passed the pachinho parlor and stuck 
my head in to thank the men v/ho had helped me in my 
brawl with the communists, but most of them were so 
engrossed in their pinball games that they scarcely 
looked up, I then crossed the alley to the flower shop and 
indicated that I wanted a bouquet for our house. The lit- 
tle man— I keep using that word because these men 
were really so very small — started a cascade of Japanese, 
then went to the street and shouted till a boy came. Al- 
ways, in Japan, there is someone who knows English. 
This boy explained that since I must soon go back to 
America, the flower man wanted to give me three most 
special flowers. When the shopkeeper handed them to 
mo they looked Iflce the ordinary flowers that American 
girls wear to football games. I had often bought them 
for Eileen Webster but now the boy said, sucking in his 
breath in astonishment, “Very unusual, chrysanthemum 
blooming in July,” He added that this was the national 
flower of Japan and looked with absolute covetousness as 
I took them from the flower man. 

Thinldng little of the gift I carried the flowers to our 
house, but as soon as the girls saw them they sucked in 
tlieir breath just as the boy had done, and ^tsumi ran 
into the street to announce that we had chrysanthemums 
in July. Soon our little room was filled with neighbors 
who sat upon their anUes staring at the three wonderfd 
blooms. From time to time new men would arrive, how 
to Hana-ogi, sit upon the floor and contemplate this mi- 
racndous accomplishment. Even Watanahe-san left his 
pnchinko to see. The boy who had been my translator 
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joined us and explained this strange thing; "On the road 
to Kobe a florist has a big glass house in which he grovre 
these Sowers. In one section there are cloth blinds to 
keep out the sun. With an almanac to guide hhn, this 
clever roan causes the sun to set earlier each day so that 
within the space of three weeks it seems to run the 
course of four months. The flowers are fooled. They think 
that autunm is upon them and they bloom." The men 
sucked in their breath in admiration. 

Now Katsumi suddenly felt the first life in her womb 
and fell slightly forward. Hana-ogi washed her forehead 
in cold water and Joe, faced by file necessity of leaving 
his pregnant wife behind in Japan said loudly, "I hope 
just one thing. I hope Colonel Craford goes home and 
buys himself a new Buick, light blue, and I hope he's 
drivin’ it down the avenue when Tm cornin’ up the other 
way with a Mack truck.” 

I was about to caution Joe against talmg a pass at 
Craford when I looked up to see Hana-ogi arranging 
.her kimono. It was blue and white, very soft for summer 
wear. With it she wore two undergarments of thinnest 
cloth: pink silk and white cotton. I thought I had never 
seen her so lovely. Unmindfol of me she experimented 
with the sheer lines of her garments until she brought 
them into a pattern which made her more beautiful tixan 
the picture I had bought I was about to share this with 
her when she raised both hands and combed down the 
hair about her face so that it rested in the Japanese style. 
Studying herself in the mirror, she nodd^ approvaL 
Then she heard me laugh and quickly knelt beside me. 
“Broyd-san,” she said. “I got to be this way. I Japanese." 
I thiiik she expected me to be hurt, but I unrolled the 
print and as soon as she saw the bold characters in die 
upper comer she cried, “Hana-ogil Rroyd-san, you buy?" 
When we had studied the picture for a moment she went 
to Katsumi’s trunk and returned widi a drawing brush 
and an ink stone. Using the firm Chinese characters long 
ago adopted for Japanese writing, she added a fresh 
column of print at the picture’s side: TEIana-ogi of Taka- 




organizing human life, and I became truly engrossed in 
the tragedy of these dolls. 

We were watching one of the many classical plays in 
which two lovers commit suicide. In this one a married 
man fell in love with a beautiful Yoshiwara girl, whom 
Hana-ogi identified for me in the dark as “just like old- 
time Hana-ogi.” I don’t imagine any American has ever 
really understood the ins and outs of a Japanese tragedy 
but I did get the impression of two people cau^t in an 
increasingly unbearable set of pressures. Just what these 
pressmres were I never grasped but Hana-ogi and Kat- 
sumi wept softly and when I asked what about they said, 
“It’s so sadL People talking about this man.” 

But what I did understand was the musicians. For tire 
mysterious men in black never spoke. The dialogue was 
sung by an amazing man accompanied by four musicians 
playing samisens. Maybe sung isn’t the right word, for 
I have never heard more eerie sounds. The singer was 
a fat, bald-headed man in his late sixties who sat on his 
haunches, and as tragedy on the puppet stage deepened 
he would lean forward and scream in unbelievable fury 
until his round face became purple and the veins stood 
out in his neck. During love passages he would narrate 
the scene in a quivering fe minin e and as the remorse- 

less pressure of society bore down on the lovers he would 
make his voice rou^ and horrible like a broken saw 
against a rusted nail. To hear this man was a terrifying 
e^erience for I had not known the human voice to be 
capable of such overpowering emotion. I would defy 
anyone not to be unnerved by that stupefydng voice. 

Now, as the hounded lovers approached the historic 
scene at Amijima where they would commit suicide to- 
gether, the mysterious black figures on the stage whirled 
about in what seemed like a confusion of fates, the 
wooden dolls marched stifiBy to their doom and the in- 
jured story-teller shrieked in positive terror while the 
muted samisens played doleful music. There was another 
sound in this remarkable tragedy, but this I wasn’t aware 
of until the curtain had closed: all the women near me 
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were weeping end er I ^ 

singer, at last reZanar* - ff g^e nuddetdy 

dead, I saw lovely Eana^^’ Lands folded 

in her Hmono, soLLing nns; ^.aa t 

tliat tears might have coms to my i 

turned her face toward mins I saw tnat sne wan m xlo 


way unhappy. A look of ecstasy had capferesi her won-' 
derful face and her eyes glowed. I was asto^h.ed and 
whispered, “What’s the matter, Hanayo-chan?” 

“It was so beautiful,” she said. 


“\\Tiat? The siagingF’ 

"No,” she repli^ softly, taking my hand. “The double 
suicide. It was so tender.” 


“V^diat do you mean?” I asked. 

The women around me were rising now and on each 
face I saw this same look of ecstatic satisfaction. Appar- 
ently the double suicide had inspired them oven more 
than it had Hana-ogi. I was not surprised, therefore, 
when she made no attempt to explain this mystery, but 
Vr’hen I looked at Katsmni and saw on her tear-st^ed 


face the same look of rapture 1 had to acknowledge that 
for the Japanese audience this double suicide had pro- 
rided a vitally satisfying experience. 

"What’s it all about?” I asked Katsumi, indicating the 
weeping women. 

“The lovers,” she said quietly, pointing to the now 
barren stage. “At last they found happiness.” 

“They’re dead,” Joe said. 

As w’e walked through the broad, clean street.^ of Osaka, 
back to our canal I became hurtingly aware tf.st 
would always be many parts of Japa.n Too grid 
I could never penetrate. “Wliat hgppor:of"b 5 dr 
I asked Joe. “All I saw was a bnood-. of irjlh gr.d ? orgr 
shouting.” 


Tuo little guy bji: 
worry ehout and saH 
breaks doom into sorj 
hrokf-. Used to o.oar.^ 
was cooVn’. iOur tn- 


r.oo g.o ;0' r.(t aootro s'V’Tiuitr t' 


:o was ^-;or,riy general -wy.o 
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shot Mmself becatise he was charged with stealin’ gov- 
emment money. Khtsumi said it was so beautiful she 
had to cry. Next time it was a geisha^from Kyoto. Cut 
her fliroat That was especially lovely.” 

Hana-ogi heard me kugh and turned sharply. I ex- 
pected her to upbraid me but instead she took my hand 
and sniffled. “You not understand,” she smd. “To have 
courage- To have honor. Is very beautiful.” 

As we entered the pathway leading to our canal, con- 
versation was broken by a substantM commotion. We 
heard voices crying and hurried to our own alley in time 
to see the laxmctog of a magnificent display of fire- 
works. “Ahr Hana-ogi whispered, “I forget Tanabatai” 
And long after the fireworks had ceased the people of our 
alley stood staring up at the stars. In Japanese Hana-ogi 
explained; "Vega, the princess star, fell in love with 
Altair, the herdfaoy star. UnHke American fairy stories, 
the herdboy married the princess without any troublej 
then like our stories, he loved his wife so much that he 
allowed his sheep to stray so that the king threw him onto 
' j the other side of the Milky Way river. Ctoce each year in 
. ' July he swims the river and makes love vrith his princess. 
For the people of Japan this Tanabata is the m'^t of 
love.” 

But Hana-ogi and I as we spread our bed roU reasoned 
that we had two more nights to spend together, so we 
left the love-making to the princess and her shepherd 
while we lay side by side listening to the exquisite sounds 
of the Japanese ni^t The old blind man who massaged 
sore muscles and burned moxa powder on nerves to 
make them well passed along our alley, sounding his 
melancholy flute and tapping with his gnarled cane. For 
a while there was silence. Then we could hear Watanabe- 
san coming home from his pachinko game vrith his wife 
snapping at his heels. Hana-ogi snugged close to me 
and said, “AH time we never fighl^” but I touched the 
trivial scar beneath her sideburns and asked, “What about 
the time I wanted you to become American?” Then she 
grew somber and said, "Because I know you, now I 
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better Japanese. You better American.” Then I almost 
broke down. I wanted to lose myself in her love and con- 
fess, “I can’t live without you, Hanayo-chan. God, I can- 
not face the lonely world widiout your tenderness.” But 
I loiew that we hiad two more ni^ts to spend together 
and I was afraid that if I allowed myself f^ sorrow now 
the next nights might be imbearable. I choked once and 
buried my face against hers, feeling her Japanese eyes 
against my lips, her black Japanese hair against my face. 
“Oh, darling,” I whispered "why can’t you marry me?” 
She clasped her arms about me as she had done that first 
night in the woods by the Shinto shrine and said, “Some 
people never love anyone,” (She said it; “Rots peopre 
nebber rub nobody.”) “Oh, Rroyd-san, I love you till my 
feet are old for dancing-dll my teeth break off same Hke 
Hana-ogfs.” 

I thought I could not bear this but then came the 
s^veetest night sound I have ever heard, the soft passage 
of the noodle vendor, pushing his belled cart while he 
played a rhythmic melody upKjn his flute. All throu^ the 
night the noodle men passed through the streets of Osaka 
sounding their lovely melody. Some used five running 
notes ending in a faint cafl. Others played a minor tune. 
Some played random notes and a few, whom you came 
to remember and cberisb, played songs that mi^t have 
been termed love songs, for they seemed always to come 
by when you were sleeping with the girl who shared your 
bed roll on the tatamL 

For the rest of this ni^t, as I recall, Hana-o^ didn’t 
even place her arm across my body and althou^ it seems 
ridiculous this is what we said. I asked, “Don’t you think 
v,’c ought to take Joe and Katsumi to dinner tomorrow?” 

She replied, “No, I think we should.” 

Damn it, Hanayo, will you explain once more why 
you say, 'No, we should,’ and 'Yes, we shouldn’t.’ ” 

Patiently she went over it again. “In Japanese polite 
to say that way. If you speak no to me, I say no to agree 
with you.” 

"I still don’t get it” 
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“Ask me a question.” 

“Don’t you want to many me?” 

“Yes, I not marry you.” 

“But what I asked was, Don’t you want toF” 

The game stopi>ed for she whi^Jered, "No, no, Broyd- 
san. I do want to.” 

I grumbled, “1 can’t understand either your grammar 
or your heart.” 

^e placed my hand upon her heart and the delicate 
golden warmth of her slim body swept over me and she 
said, "My heart for you takusan, takusan. Remember 
when you say me that?” 

I remembered, and as the sweet song of the noodle 
vendor echoed down our alley we fell asle^. 
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KJrrov? Mike Bailey's car, but as I left the air base for tlic 
heater, where I v/as to sec the last performance of Swing 
hjUcffJij, I had a disgusting experience which cn-cn .at the 
irne seemed to me a prcmonib'on of tragedy. Outride 
he main gate of Uic air base at Itami a broad road 
;trctched for more than lialf a mile. It v/as filled vdth 
heap dance halls, beer joints, raazlo-dazd.e divea and 
dain whore houses. In front of each estabh'shment 
ounged gangs of young girls and the stretch v/as knov.m 
35 'The 1,000 Yard Dash.” It v/a.s claimed that any Ameri- 
:an in uniform who could negotiate tins honlry-fonk itrip 
ind keep his pants on would receive a prize of $1,000 for 
icroism Ixjyond the call of duty. 

As I drove out of llic air base for the last time I saw 
Ihe frowsy halls: ‘T^illago Bar,” "Club Little Idan," "Tlic 
Flying BuU,” and "Air Force Heaven.'* Tli'm, to my dis- 
gust, my car stalled and tlircc girls promptly surrr/unded 
it One climbed in and .said, "O.K. Genial. Wljerc v/o 
off to?* Immediately an f‘l.P. appeared and hauled the 
girl back onto the strip and gave me some brotljerly 
warning, TVatch out for her, Major. She’s no go'-'' 
saluted and pointed to a saloon up the stretch 
want something real nice, Major, you can tnzsl 
at the 'Silver Dollar.’ " 
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He sat down, cross-legged on the tatami and said 
grimly, “In Chicago I Idll^ a man. A mixed-up affair — 
not all my fault They couldn’t pin anything on me. Tm 
not apologizin', because it could just as well have been 
my fault. Because I was no danm good. And if I lose 
Katsumi 111 be no damn good again.” 

I knew there was something I ought to say, some 
standard word of courage, but I couldn’t think of any. 
Joe said, “A guy like you, from a good home— you 
wouldn’t understand. For the first time in my life I’m 
livin’. At ni^t when I hear Katsumi come up the alley 
shufflin’ her wboden shoes— later when she puts that 
crazy hard, little pillow next to mine — ^when I see the 
p lain goddanm goodness in that girl . . He looked down 
at the tatami and I guessed that he had tears in his throat. 
I wanted to say that I knew but I was tied up. 

"Joe, promise me you won’t get into trouble with CoL 
Craford.” 

He looked up at me as if Craford were already dead. 
"Him?” he sniffed. “The only tune I believe in God is 
when I think of that fat slob. God must be keepin’ score 
on bastards like that Otherwise nothin’ makes sense.” 

^ I said, “Remember, Joe. You promised you’d make no 
^'trouble with that ...” I searched for a name and sud- 
denly die total misery of Joe’s problem rose in my mouth 
like bile. I grew pmple and cursed Craford for several 
"minutes. I cursed my father and General Webster and 
Mrs. Webster and every convention that made it im- 
" possible for Hana-o^ and me to marry. Then I stopped, 
but I was stiU quivering with accumulated fury. 

Joe looked up at me and said, “Thanks, Major. I 
thou^t you felt that way.” 

I was still shaking. I said, “Even so I believe dungs’ll 
work out” 

He said, *T don’t” 

There was nothing to add. He knew how I felt He 
knew I was with hto. Maybe I had steered him away 
from some hot-brained mistake. That’s the best I could 
hope, so I went over to Itami to clear out my desk and 
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should have happened fifty years from now. Then maybe 
there would have been a chance. In my day there was no 
chance for such a marriage,” I saw myself in years to 
come. Junior officers would boast, “You can say that 
General Gruver looks tough and formal but did you know 
that when he served in Japan he ran off with a geisha 
girl? Yep, took her right out of a house.” But they would 
never know. 

However, the distaste of this esperience along the 
strip was expelled by Hana-ogi’s exquisite performance. 
When I had first seen her I had been insulted by her 
burlesque of Americans and I had been rmable to appre- 
ciate her ability. Now my reaction was different, for I 
discovered that even against my will I had to laugh at 
her lampoon of Americans. The reason was simple. She 
had studied with intimate care my mannerisms and now 
reproduced them in burlesque form. When she Ht a ciga- 
rette she mimicked me, when she propositioned Madame 
Butterfly it was me trying to lass her on the Bitchi-bashL 
This time I, more than anyone else in die audience, en- 
joyed her burlesque of Americans. 

As her big dance number approached I became ap- 
prehensive, for I suspected that her aping of American- 
isms would dull her Japanese touch, but I was wrong, 
for in her samurai there was now a freedom and swagger 
that no maiko girl, as Hana-ogi termed the virgin dancers, 
\ could have created. Hana-ogi was the artist Even more 
it :than mistress or wife, she was an artist, and if her Amer- 
" ican jitterbugging was more hilarious for having studied 
^ an American at close hand, her Japanese cdassi^ dance 
was stronger for having known that American not as a 
subject for study but as a lover— as one who cried eagerly 
to marry her. I understood what she had said the night 
before. She was now a better Japanese. 

When intermission came I ivanted to rush backstage 
and embracje her and tell her that no matter if she lived 
a million years cooped up at Takarazuka, I would be 
with her every time she danced— but I was not to see 
her, for I could not get into the dressing-rooms. 
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Insubordination and desertion would be the charge and 
he might never get Katsumi into the States, so I asked, 
“Jesus, are you sure he deserted?” 

“I diecked him in. Sharkey saw him leave.” 

We stopped at the canal and I led the way to the 
alley, where two M.P.’s tried the door. It seemed to be 
barred, so they were going to break the freshly ihended 
paper, but at that moment it seemed like my house and 
I didn't want the paper broken, so I said, “Maybe a 
chair’s against it. m use the window.” 

One M.P. came with me to the back of the house while 
I forced open a window and started to crawl in. While 
my leg was still suspended I saw Joe. He was on the floor ' 
with his head blown apart by a .45. Across him, obviously 
having died later, lay Katsumi with a kitchen knife 
plunged completely through her neck. 

For a moment I didn’t rail out or an 3 rthing. All I could 
do was look at the floor— at the two lovers who had 
needed each other so much. The M.P. came up and 
looked over my shoulder. Then he called loudly, “You 
better break the door down, Sharkey.” 

I watched the frail doors bend and break. I heard the 
clatter of wood and the tearing of paper and the doors 
through which Hana-ogi had so often come at dusk, drop- 
ping her silken packages on the floor, were gone. Shar- 
key took one look and said, "Get the camera. You wanna 
catch this just as it happened.” 

/ Sharkey barked to the man at my shoulder, “Eddie, 
you inform the Jap police.” Then he saw me and said, 
“We’ll need you here. Major.” 

I got down out of the window and walked around to 
the front of the house where a crowd had gathered and 
where children were screaming the tragedy across the 
canal to other children. An old man pried his way in 
through the broken doors and came out to report accu- 
rately upon the double suicide. 

I was numb with helpless auger. Of all die people in 
the world, Joe and Katsumi Kelly should have been pro- 
tected and kept alive. I thought of them laughing and 
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helping each otlicr and I got nil sick in.sidc, hut then I 
tijought of Hnna-ogi, who would be coming home soon 
and I grew panicly for her because the photographers 
had arrived and were taking pictures like mad* 

And Uien I saw, on tlio outskirts of tlic crowd, two 
of the Httle prostitutes Hana-ogi and I had met the other 
night They were already working the main streets and 
had stopp^ by to witness the tragedy. I said to them, 
"You remember Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure, Major." 

‘Tou watch up there. Tell her to go back. Please.” 

"Sure, Major. You got cigaretto^ 

Tlie other girl pointed to tlie house and jabbed her- 
self in the stomach as if with a knife. "They IdU?” 

I nodded and they stared at the house with grim fasci- 
nation. "Japanese girl and G,I.?” 

I said yes and the little girls moved toward the head 
of die canal where they could intercept Hana-ogi while 
the reporters swarmed at me. They were bright young 
men, most of whom spoke English, and I had enough 
sense to keep my mouth shut, for if I had said anjihing 
at all I woudd have blurted out, "They wanted to ship 
him back to America but he insisted upon stajing in 
Japan." Finally I composed myself and said, “He whs 
witli my outGt in Korea, This is a complete shock." 

Tlie rcjKirters saw somebody else and sn'anned £WHy 
but one stayed and asked, “Aren’t you Ace Gruver?” 

I nodded. 

"You the one h'\ing wth Hana-ogi?” , ^ 

I w.onted to shoot liim dead but everjthng 
lapsed now, so I nodded grimly and is pc±tsd tp 
canal. 


Tlicre at last she W’as, Hana-ogi 
played upon her tousled black hai* htc 
fall of her kimono. With eager pin-wsdrisgs szehnrrM 
along tlie canal, coming so doss test f cerdd ti''- 
slant of her adorable eyes and tist swsst xacndi 
ready with a teasing sinile. 

Hie t\vo prostitutes stopped her, infcnr.ed isr o{ Ov: 
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' sttici'des and tried to prevent her from joining the crowd. 
She ignored them and started coming toward me down 
the canal bank but flie newspaperman who was standing 
with me broke away, ran toward her and spoke rapidly. 
She peered across the crowd searching for me, and when 
she failed to find me she broke away from the guardian 
prostitutes and the warning newspaperman to fight her 
way resolutely toward the very spot where the police 
v^ted. 

Tn that moment I could see the reckless collapse of 
her world and instinctively a shout rose to my lips. 
I called in panic, “Lo, the postillionl” 

She stopped. The smile that had crept upon die edge 
of her lips vanished and her lovely face once more be- 
came an impersonal mask. Standing on tiptoe, she peered 
across the crowd, stiU seeking me, but 1 hid myself so 
that she would have to go back. After a moment she 
turned away from the crowds that shoved toward the 
suicide house and I last saw her moving with extraordi- 
nary grace back to the main street The summer breeze, 
drifting down the canal, tugged at her kimono and frvi- 
light rested on her hair. I can still see the .folds of cloth 
. meticulous about her neck. Then she moved behind a 
pillar and I never saw her again. 

For just as I started to run after her, LtCol. Craford 
waddled up and he seemed almost to relish the tragedy. 
It proved he was right and that guys like Kelly were no 
damned good. He saw me and lurched over to repeat 
his warning that he was shipping me ... 

“You bastardl” I cried. “You stinking bastard!” 

He jumped back as if I had kicked him and began to 
bluster but I couldn’t take any more. “You swinel Kelly 
told me what you said to him, you bastardl You killed 
this kid!” 

He was astonished at my outbursts and suddenly be- 
came aware that if I was really outraged I might carry 
the fight to my father, so he tried to pacify me, but I 
said, “Don’t be afraid of me, you dirty bastard. I’m not 
going to squeal on you— but you miurdered this kid.” 
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He wthdrcw jind n Jspancso police ofliclal <oici 
come with me," and for three hours while I ndwcl to 'cr-i; 
out Hana-ogi I had to answer quesb'ons and f-ll out re^ 
ports as to tlie death of Kntsumi-san. It was after trn 
o'clock when I was released and I caught a cab whose 
driver gasped when I said TaLaraTaika, but he drove tno 
there and at eleven that Sunday night I hurried pait tlse 
cryptomerias and into tire dormitory' where Hana-ogj 
lived. 


Apparently I %vas expected, for old Tenil.-o-snn and 
her grim-faced interpreter were waiting for me, ‘’ilana- 
ogi-san is not here," tliey said firmly. 

“I kno^v she's here!” I cried. 

"Hana-ogi-san is on her way to Tokyo." 

"She can’t bel I saw herl" 

"Please, Major Gruver. Hana-ogi-san is not here." 

Unthinkingly, I forced my way past tlie rivo women 
and along the corridor on which Hana-ogi lived. Hie 
Talcarazuka girls peered at me as I stormed past, then 
sighed when I reached Hana-ogi’s empty’ room. It svas .so 
empty. The little things that made it hers were gone. 

From tlie nc.’rt room Fumiko-san appeared and .s.aid, 
weeping, "Hana-ogi-san really go. Major." 

I tnmed around like a madman- It couldn t end this 
way — across a canal, over the heads of a Inindrcd people 
at die scene of a suicide and Hana-ogi departs forever. 


"She's here!” I insisted. ^ 

I stood helpless and tlien saw in one comer cu in r 
room a zori that she had forgotten. I stepped aertw- <e 
titami on tip-toe as if she were still tJjcre, repmvmgjrm 
for not having removed my shoes, .and I mted 
and it seemed as if her powerful, inspired s'- ^ ^ u- 
in my hand, with tlie big toe clinging to dm 

and the Japanese music beginiung ann toe s.imu..* 

about to shut and Hana-ogi . . . ob, ' ^ 

’■Hanayonhan!” I .shouted ‘'Hanayo-di.m! 
you?” From their doors dm beaubfu 1 :* j:;: - ■ 

stared at me impassively', I 

dark and I .screamed, "il.ma-ogi, don - - 




GENERAL WEBSTER: "Whotovor 
makes you a hotter man makes you 
a batter husband." 


General Webster called me in to Kobe next day and said, 
“HatsTas a dreadful affair last night in Osaka." He asked 
E5 if I had heaxd any rumors that LtCol Craford had 
Med the affair badly. I wanted to put a blast on the 
fa! blubber-gut who had murdered Kelly, but something 
o.d sad powerful inside me argued, "Why start a military 
and I kept my mouth shut. Then I shrugged my 
Jlioalders and said, "I guess Craford handled it O.K." 

iiut ^^tely I knew that I was reverting to the 
^ i had been when I Erst argued with Kelly against 
a Japanese girl. I was defending the Army 
SI- ^ ashamed of myself. I must 

5 M Webster said gruffly, “Lloyd, 

take this so bitterly. KeUy’s dead. Nobody can do 

yourself he was a dead- 
er punk-beyond saving,” 

^ under his command 

6 ^ “What about 
colonel m Tokyo who shot himself rather than leave 

“ Yokohama? Were they 

second-class men. Tve seen reports on 
First-class they were all shoddy material. 

Pf couree tW ^ “^tive girls, 

Sirh aS t£7 \ over it They forget the 

“Damn^f? They go back to work.” 

father cnll tV, "Wliy do men like you and my 

you believe . . ^ 
by- to?? "'If ’^‘^“^“bably patient He stopped 
pose a VO?!? ^ a yellow paper into my band. “I sV 
• > g man s no good if be doesn’t have the guts 
zn 
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to fight for what he thinks is right,” he said. “You've had 
the courage to fi^t for Joe Kelly and his native girl. It 
was gallant^ Lloyd, hut it wasn’t necessary. Bead it” 

The yellow paper was from Washington and it said a 
law was being passed to permit men like Joe Kelly to 
bring their Japanese wives into tire States. “Now they 
do itr I cried. 

"Ihey were doing it all along,” Webster said. “Every- 
one knew the old law was bad.” 

I thought of Joe and Katsumi lying in blood and I felt 
sick. I had to see Hana-ogi. In aU the world she was the 
only person who could help me now. My heart and my 
mind cried out for her. “Sir,” I blurted, “Tve got to get 
to Tokyo.” 

"It’s forbidden, Lloyd. You’re flying home.” 

"I don’t care what happens. I've got to see Hana-ogi,” 

The general winced as I used the strange name, then 
said calmly, “If you disobey another order . . 

“All ri^t, ni leave the Air Force. HI get a . . 

I expected General Webster to hit the roof, but when 
he’s away from his wife he isn’t so bad. He said, "Sit 
down, Lloyd Tm not going to throw my weight at you. 
You’re being a stupid idiot and we both know it^ but you 
f come by it naturally,” 

! ■ “What do you mean?” 

“This seems like 1924.” 

“1 don’t understand” I said dully. 

“Your father was mixed up with a girl— the one I told 
you about There was one member of our class you’ve 
never met Chap named Charley Scales. He had a chance 
in ’24 to drop out of service and take a good job /with 
General Motors, So your father decided to many the 
girl and chuck the Army and go along with Charley, but 
some of us saner fellows talked him out of it Must run 
in your family.” 

“My fa&er was going to leave the Army?” 

“Yep, He was all broken up.” General Webster laughed 
and scratched his diin. “I remember that we were quite 
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sorry for him. We thought be was pretty weal: to be ' 
broken up like that over a waitress. Look at him now.” 

I said, "I think he made a mistake in 1924.” 

Genei^ Webster breathed a sigh of relief and said, 
‘So do I, but I guess any man has a right to get mixed up 
TOtli a waitress once . . 

“I don't mean that I mean he probably should have 
inanied the waitress,” 

*l,loydi Your father a Chevrolet salesman!” 

“I mean he should never have married my mother. 
They’ve never been happy.” 

“Happjf What’s happy? He’s a great general.” 

“I think he’s made a mess of his life,” 

General Webster got mad. “You think! WTio in hell are 
pu to think? Only a few men in any generation can be 
great generals. Don’t you forget’it!” 

I said, “I stiH want to marry this girl” 

“Son," General Webster said, “the Supervisor of TaJa- 
nmda and I stayed up late last night figuring hovr^ 
kep his outfit and mine free of bad pubh'dty over tne 
suicides. We protected ourselves and we can’t Ut yen 
min things.” 

‘At least give me a chance to say good-bye to her. 

“No, she herself wanted it this way.” 
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"and the letter -ms signed ■with the Chinese characters 
representing her name. How strange they •were, those 
chaxafAers, how beautiful, how deeply hidden from me 
behind tibe wall of Asia! 

I -wanted to fling myself upon the floor and weep as 
Hana-ogi might have wept had we been at home, but 
instead there came to me feat sad and final Japanrae 
word which she had refused to teach me: “Sayonara, 
Hana-ogL Sayonara, you beautiful dancer. You've chosen 
fee tou^ -way. I hope 5^ur gods give you fee courage to 
follow it Sayonara, Katsumi, little mother. Forgive me 
feat I once feou^t you too ugly to loss. You can't Imow 
it now but I fou^t my ■way through four MJP.'s to kiss 
you good-bye and fat Col. Craford shuddered. Oh, Kat- 
sumi, sayonara. And Goddamn it, Sulcoshi Joe, you died 
too soon. They’re passing a law ri^t now to let guys 
like you bring your wives home. It was a good fi^t feat 
m*ght until I fainted. Sayonara, Sukoshi Joe. You did it 
too soon. To fee alley and fee canal and fee little hoxises 
and fee pachinko parlor and to fee flutes at night— 
sayonara. And 5^011, Japan, you crowded islands, you 
tragic landr-sayonara, you enemy, you friend." 

But even as I said feese words I knew that I had to 
■ put them out of mind, for I was forced to acknowledge 
that I lived in an age when fee only honorable profession 
■was soldiering, when the only acceptable attitude toward 
strange lands and people of another color must be not 
love but fear. 

Like the voice of my own conscience I heard, as from 
a great distance, General Webster saying, "Pull yourself 
together, son. 'Vl^atever makra you a better man makes 
you a better officer." 

I looked iqy and said, "Wbat?” 

“I oughtn’t to teH you this, Uoyd, because it isn’t 
official yet But as soon as you get back to Randolph Field 
they’re making you a Heutenant-coloneL" 

Instinctively I saluted. 

The generd said, "We’d better move along. Eileen 
■wants to drive us to fee airport" 
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